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HAMMERSTEIN TELLS 
HIS ROSEATE PLANS 


Imperturbably Issues Prospectus of 
Season at His New American 
Opera House 


to teenie undisturbed by portents of 
legal interference from his rivals, Os- 
Hammerstein this week made “the next 





move” in New York’s operatic chess game 
yy mailing to thousands of opera-goers his 
prospectus for the coming season at his 
new American National 
llouse, now building at Lexington avenue 
and Fiftieth street. That the “Wizard of 
Longacre Square” fully appreciated the 
operatic 


Grand Opera 


eriousness of his crossing this 
ubicon is indicated by his removing the 
er-present cigar from his lips long 
enough for them to enunciate with 
Caesarian finality: “The die is cast. 
“Some people have trouble,” added the 
mpresario, “and others have trouble 
thrust upon them. I am one of that kind. 
Chink of it. I have now run my weekly 
salary list up to $25,000. But what was l 
oO do ?”’ ; 
There is no tone of reticence in Mr. 
Hammerstein’s prospectus, but he justifies 
his confident statements by reminding the 
ublic that he has always “made good” in 
ealizing past predictions of the same kind. 
first season, 


For the inauguration of my 
he declares, “I have succeeded so far in 
irrounding myself with an array of art- 
ists, individually and collectively, incom- 
sts in the history of grand opera in 
this or any other country. 
‘The manner and result of my conduct 
f grand opera’in the Manhattan Opera 
louse and the Philadelphia Opera House 
entitles my announcements to be taken 
with earnest consideration. 1 have never 
been known to announce what subsequent 
events did not substantiate, and, therefore, 
when I now make the above and also fur- 
ther assertions, the opera-going public will 
not consider it flamboyant advertising, but, 
ased upon my conceded abilities in the 
peratic field and intuition in the selecting 
singers. ; 
Oscar is most naive in his manner o! 
ntimating that his new captures, Barrientos 
Chenal, are superior respectively to 
Garden, his “discov- 
Manha‘tan days. His 


ind 
Tetrazzini and Mary 
ries” of the old 
tatement reads: 
‘Mme. Maria Barrientos—As a colora- 
ra soprano she is without a peer; Italy, 
Snain and South America have heard her 
r five years. I presented the. compara- 
vely unknown Tetrazzini to the American 
ublic—Barrientos surpasses. 
“Mme. Chenal—She is occupying the first 
sition of lyric soprano in France, pro- 
essionally alternating in the National 
rand Opera and Opéra ‘omique in Paris. 
Without detracting from the merits o! 
Mary Garden, who is one of my discov 
ries—Chenal surpasses.” 
Victoria Fer, who sang for Hammerstein 
n London, is pga by the manager in 
the following way: “As a dramatic and 
ric soprano she is annually the star at- 
traction in the various opera houses in 
rance in but a few performances in each. 
[his fact alone is a certificate of her great- 


” 
css 


Mother and Daughter in Company 


An interesting circumstance is the pres 
nce of a mother and her daughter as prin 
ipals in the same company, announced as 
iows: “Gemma Bellincioni and Bianca 
Bellincioni—Gemma Bellincioni is indis 

bly the greatest living Italian dramatic 
oprano As the Duse of the grand opera 
stage she has been heard for years in al- 
most every opera house throughout Europe 
as a special and sensational attraction. Her 
daughter, Bianca, is one of the daintiest 
ind most artistic light sopranos.” 

Augusta Doria, formerly of the Manhat- 
tan company, is another feminine acquisi- 
tion. Leading the list of the men is Henry 
Weldon, another stand-by of the Hammer- 


[Continued on page 4] 

















BRUNO HUHN Photo by Brand 


Eminent New York Musician Who Has Won Equal Note as Composer and Teacher. 
(See Page 31) 





IMPRESARIO ABORN FINDS EUROPE’S 
MUSIC “HONEYCOMBED WITH GRAFT” 


Returning Century Manager Declares: 


“Agents and Teachers Waste 


Visiting Producer’s Time by Making Him Listen to Singers 
with Much Money, but No Talent.” 


flrs of America’s homecoming impre- 
sarios is Milton Aborn, one of the 
general managers of the Century Opera 
Company, who returned to New York last 
Friday on board the Mauretania, after go 
ing around the European capitals with a 
dragnet in search of opera artists who can 
sing in English. While Mr. Aborn walked 
down the gangplank radiating confidence 
as to the prospects of the Century's first 
season his attitude was far from favorable 
as to the musical conditions which he had 
observed abroad ' 

‘The much-flaunted ‘artistic atmosphere 
f European capitals is spelled G-R-A-F-T, 
declared Mr. Aborn. “They are simply 
honeycombed with graft. Most of the 
teachers and agents there are out for the 
great American dollar, and their love for 


their art is expressed in marks, florins and 
francs \ mediocre singer can secure a 
single performance in one of the foremost 
opera houses if he can and will pay a thou- 
sand dollars or so to a parsasite called 
agent who has some underground connec- 
tion with the management. On the other 
hand, a really great artist has a long and 
almost hopeless struggle unless he has a 
lot of money with which to buy his way to 
a proper hearing. 

‘There are agents who will give a young 
singer or musician a concert appearance 
for a stated sum, furnishing the audience. 
the claque and the criticisms for various 
additional payments. On every hand there 
are teachers promoting ordinary singers 
whose hopes are kept at a high pitch by 
predictions of operatic Aeramgne to come 


[Continued on page 31] 
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NORTHWEST SOUNDS 
CALL FOR STANDARDS 


Music Teachers of Three States 
to Present Registration Bill 
to Their Legislatures 


EATTLE, July 16.—That the Far West 

is responding progressively to the nation- 
wide call for the standardization of music 
teaching was shown by the prompt action 
taken on this subject by the fifth annual 
convention of the Northwest Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at Seattlé. Frederick W. 
Goodrich, of Portland, Ore., who is a mu- 
sical “progressive,” fired the first gun when 
he delivered his paper on “State Registra- 
His shot struck 
the heart of the convention and every music 
teacher in Washington, Oregon and Idaho 


tion of Music Teachers.” 


will anxiously await the report of the 
“post-mortem examination” which will be 
held next year at Portland. If Mr. Good- 
rich’s ideas are indorsed it will mean the 
death. of conservatism and the rebirth of 
the Northwest Association into a life of 
active radicalism concerned with measures 
for the public good. 

It was plainly evident that this idea of 
the duty of the profession to the public 
struck a sympathetic chord in the hearts of 
Seattle citizehs, from the remarks made 
by Judge CoeE. Remsberg at the banquet 
on Monday “evening. He said that the 
eople were anxious to have the musical 
profession standardized to protect them 
dgainst incompetency, but that such a 
standard could be established by only the 
musicians themselves lle accused mu 
sicians of being too unassertive in regard 
to their public matters and said that the 
people were pleading to be shown the way 
in which they could develop their latent 
musical faculties and that they were will- 
ing to indorse and carry out any practical 
plans which the musicians would advocate 


Stirs Up Stormy Session 


There is no doubt that these words, 
coming from a prominent citizen in close 

uch with public affairs, had their effect 
upon more than one listener, for on the 
following morning, when Mr. Goodrich’s 
plan was brought up for consideration, it 
was received with the most intense kind of 
interest he discussion waxed warm and 
the session became as stormy as a ag 
convention, but peace was restored by lay 
ing the question on the table until the af 
ternoon session. The matter was finally 
‘f by authorizing a committee to 
draft a bill to be presented to the Legis 
latures of the three States, a copy of the 
bill to be sent to every music teacher, 
whether a member of the association or 
not, with a notice that the question is to 
be finally decided at the next convention 

Che first thing on the program Tuesday 
afternoon was a paper by Lucy K. Cole of 
seattle on “Music and Our Social Prob 
lems.” It was so brimful of practical sug 
gestions that it seems impossible that any 
convention could do it justice and attend to 
any other busine ss at “the same time. One 
point, however, was acted upon and thers 
fore deserves to be mentioned. Miss Cole 
alled attention to the fact that the inabil 
ity of the average teacher in the grade 
schools to give to her pupils the musical 
instruction required of her is due to the 
insufficient training which she receives in 
the normal schools. After a thorough dis- 


dispose d 


cussion a committee was appointed to in 
vestigate the matter and to take steps t 
remedy the ndition 

Besides the State registration question’s 
being disposed of, delegates were appointed 

the nvention of the National Musi 
Teachers’ Association and the executive 

mmi is instructed to print the pro- 
ceedings of the convention and forward 
opies to all members 


Next Convention in Portland 
[} following officers were elected for 
he ensuing year President, Edgar S 


[Continued on page 26] 
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PLEA FOR MORE ORCHESTRAS, MORE 
OPERA AND BETTER BAND CONCERTS 





Wallace Goodrich, Dean of New England Conservatory of Music, Urges 
These Aids for Bringing Music Close to People—Suggests Organ- 
izations Maintained Jointly by Two Neighboring Cities—-Need Opera 
by American Composers, Not Necessarily in English, if That Con- 
dition Prevents Public Performance 


Boston, July 14, 1913. 


A FEW opinions, some new lights on 
old subjects and a refutation of a 
popular theory—all have a_ significance 
when coming from a man of the character, 
capacity and experience of Wallace Good- 
rich. He is a man who has studied deeply 
and produced generously, and who stands 
upon the augmented base of virtuoso, con- 
ductor, and pedagogue. Organist, recently 
conductor of the Boston Opera, and of or- 
chestras and choruses, Dean of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, authority 
on the mediaeval music of the church, edu- 
cated at home and abroad, widely trav- 
eled, artist and man of the world, his tem- 
perament and career have combined to pro- 
duce sound ideas on conditions of Ameri- 
can musical life. 

More orchestras, more opera companies 
and more and better band concerts is a 


plea of Mr. Goodrich in behalf of his coun- 
trymen. But let them pay for their con- 
certs whenever practicable, even though it 
be but a small fee, for this places public and 
musicians on better terms with themselves 
and with each other, and still does not com- 
mercialize the art. To fulfill this condition 
we shall need the further codperation of 
financiers and philanthropists, who will 
help to provide funds, and establish eff- 
ciency of administration; others will fur- 
nish technical and expert knowledge. 

We must encourage orchestras and opera 
in the smaller cities. The influence of a 
permanent local organization will be far 
more telling that that of the metropolitan 
one which pays its annual visit, for the 
reason that it will belong to its community, 
and pride of ownership should make for a 
mutual exchange of benefits. Or an or- 
chestra or opera company might be main- 
tained by two neighboring cities, to divide 
its time between them, giving good perform- 
ances under a division of general expense. 
Competent artists, conductors and managers 
will not be found wanting when the public 
demands them. 


Wealth of Music Dazziles Us. 


The great fortunes of America and the 
elaborate scale upon which art has been 
served to us, by means of this wealth, has 
had a dazzling, blinding effect upon a por- 
tion of our public, Mr. Goodrich acknowl- 
edges, and often affects its artistic judg- 
ment. In their just admiration of individ- 
uals and organizations of artistic pre-emi- 
nence, they often fail to take into account 
the process of education and _ evolution 
which has been hidden from their eyes. 
Our country is now strengthening the foun- 
dations upon which its great orchestras and 
opera companies must invariably rest if 
their permanence under public support is to 
be assured, that is, the accessibility of good 
music to the public at large. 

No more hopeful guarantee of America’s 
musical future can be found than the es- 
tablishment of symphony orchestras in so 
many of our cities, notably in the West and 
South. Not only in places heretofcre de- 
pendent upon the occasional visits of out- 
side organizations, but in the establishment 
of new and supplementary orchestras in our 
large cities is there cause for rejoicing. 
ur great orchestras of which we are just- 
ly proud, have their mission: the mainten 
ance of their standard forbids the exten- 
sion of their performances to a great mass 
of people through the medium of frequent 
concerts and programmes of varying char- 
acter. For such purposes new orchestras 
must be founded. 

Asked what, in his opinion, is one of the 
external conditions which have been the 
greatest factors in bringing music for its 
own sake close to the hearts of the people 
in Europe, Mr. Goodrich said “the military 
bands.” In continental cities, where large 
garrisons are stationed, the bands give al 
most daily concerts either free of charge 
or at nominal expense to the public. The 
programs of these concerts are good. In 
Winter, and in inclement weather at other 
seasons, when the concerts must be given 
indoors, strings sometimes replace brasses 
and the band becomes an orchestra; but the 
programs are still good. The member- 
ship of the bands is of a high average, and 
most important of all. they are conducted 
by capable musicians. The influence of 


American organizations, thus administered, 
would be inestimable. 


Giving Our Composers Experience. 


Then we must have opera by American 
composers; not necessarily in English, if 


Wallace Goodrich, the Distinguished 


that condition discounts the chances of the 
composer to obtain public performance of 
his work. It is of the utmost importance 
that our composers shall have the fullest 
opportunity to acquire experience through 
actual production. They have already es- 
tablished with honor their rank with their 
foreign contemporaries in symphonic and 
lyric: forms; and while our temperament 
may lead our composers less generally to 
turn toward opera as a form of musical 
expression, it is quite certain that individu 
als will achieve as signal a success in this 
form as that already won in the others 
mentioned. 

\We must not forget that the foreign nov- 
elties presented each year in American 
opera houses represent but a small fraction 
of those brought out abroad; that if they 
are produced here because of their artistic 
merit alone, they must represent the result 
of the severest process of elimination, and 
that their composers may have had the ad 
vantage of performance of many previous 
works of which we know nothing. The 
success of an opera is dependent not only 
upon the quality of the book and music, but 
upon the combination of these important 
elements with many details of stage action 
and craftsmanship; all this before the work 
is put in rehearsal. And the only text-book 
is practical experience. If librettos in Eng- 
lish. are found wanting, and if singing in 
English presents serious obstacles, let our 
composers write their music to other lan- 
guages. Opera in English has its claims to 
serious consideration; but opera by Ameri- 


can composers is no less of vital impor- 
tance. 

The musical conservatory has great op- 
portunities in the national situation present 
and future. “I hope,” said Mr. Goodrich, 
“that in time the conservatories will occupy 
the same position of authority in music 
that the great scientific institutions do in 
their own lines.” Is the establishment of a 
national conservatory for this country prac- 
ticable? Considered from the standpoint 
of a music school alone a national con- 
servatory would present few advantages, 
and might suffer under some positive disad- 
vantages, in comparison to a well-equipped, 
generously endowed private institution. 
Its great value would lie in its relationship 
to music in general throughout the coun- 
try; and with this our government has but 
little to do. 





Photo by Marceau, Boston. 


American Conductor and Educator 


European Students Specialists 


The extreme youth, comparatively, of the 
boys and girls entering the European con- 
servatories seems to be due, in Mr. Good- 
rich’s opinion, partly to a more intense 
feeling for specialization than that which 
prevails in America, but especially to local 
conditions. He questions whether their 
general education up to the time of their 
entrance into the music schools is as broad 
as that of our young people; whether, in- 
deed, it is possible for a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen, the age at which many European 
students enter the conservatories, to have 
acquired a background of mental discipline 
and preparation equal to that of the youth 
of seventeen or eighteen, which is perhaps 
about the average age of the musical “fresh- 
man” here. Herein lies a challenge to the 
student of comparative psychology, but in 
Europe one is made to feel most keenly 
that art is the leveler of age and all other 
material conditions. 

There are in Vincent d’Indy’s classes at 
the Schola Cantorum, men whose ages 
range from sixteen to sixty; men of wealth, 
men whose faces show the shadows of care; 
soldiers and citizens, priests and laymen, 
noblemen and others of less favored sta- 
tion. In Europe art is a shrine and aspira- 
tion is a flame; and art sentiment, in the 
abstract at least, is as disinterested, as dis- 
embodied as the faith which looked up to 
the Virgin, and which built the Cathedral 
of Chartres. There are no obstacles great 
enough to arrest the power of that faith, 





and this is what is really meant by tho 
who speak of “atmosphere.” 

If in America the faith of some is k 
reverent, if we are slower to realize th: 
an ideal demands from us not merely co: 
centration, but consecration, there are go: 
reasons, Mr. Goodrich finds, for these s, 
perficialities. In many foreign countri 
there is a well-defined national music a: 
an original idea associated in the individu 
from infancy with the sentiment of patriot 
ism and racial tradition. A peculiar hab 
of expression which is the image of hj 
people, and therefore of himself. |; 
America we have been affected by the very 
wealth of our inheritance. In Europe th: 
people at large have usually had no suc! 
opportunities to become acquainted with th« 
music of other lands than their own, and 
their attention has been focused and con- 
centrated largely upon that of their own 
country. Perhaps herein lies one reason 
for the Europeans’ intense national feeling 
in music, chauvinistic as it may become, 
but one that is bound to be encouraging to 
the native composer. 

Again, the exigencies of life in America 
seem often to defeat the student’s purpos: 
for continuity of study. In a very larg: 
number of cases the musical student is 
obliged to engage in some kind of remun- 
erative musical work while pursuing his 
studies, in order to earn the money neces 
sary for his living and tuition. This con- 
dition seriously impairs the benefit derived 
from lessons in many instances. The vio 
linist who must play daily, perhaps fo: 
many hours, in a small orchestra, often un 
der conditions utterly antagonistic to his 
artistic instinct, if not actually to his physi 
cal well-being, will gain far less benefit 
from lessons taken when fatigued and dis 
couraged in body and mind. The organist 
too frequently begins the study of his 
chosen instrument with the question upper 
most: “How soon can I get a church posi 
tion?” The position may soon be forth 
coming; and henceforth the student may 
find little opportunity conscientiously to de 
velop the technical qualities demanded by 
his master. And yet, were it not for th 
income derived from such work by man) 
young students, it would be impossible for 


them to study at all. More _ scholarship 


funds would save many talented students 
from the danger of risking health and 
nerves and enthusiasm. 

The last word, according to Mr. Good 
rich, when we have grown up to a realiza 
tion that anything worth while takes tim: 
and patience; when more _ public-spirite 
men shall have followed the example al 
ready set with conspicuous honor in man 
instances, in combining forces with teach 
ers and artists and organizations for th: 
public good; when we have grown to dis 
tinguish the sensational appeal of acces 
sory details from the direct appeal of art 
alone; when conservatories shall have don 
their part in facilitating theoretical an 
practical education; when all this shall hav: 
come to pass, then the last word is persona 
influence; the inspiration emanating fron 
the individual example of nobility in art 

Loutse LLEWELLYN 


Arth:rr Hammerstein on His Way Home 


Paris, July 19—Arthur Hammerstein 
sailed for New York to-day on La Pro 
vence. He said that he had been embar 
rassed to some extent by persons who had 
written to the stars he had engaged fi 
the season in New York, telling them that 
llammerstein would be unable to produc: 
opera in America. However, this had not 
affected the engagements, Arthur Hamme: 
stein declared, although in one instance nh 
had been compelled to place $8,000 in 
bank as security. 


Lucerne Has “Fourth of July” Concert 
in Honor of American Minister 


LuCERNE, July 12.—A symphony concert 
of American compositions was given 
Lucerne the day before the “Fourth” 
honor of the American Minister to Switzet 
land, the Hon. Henry S. Boutell. The sé 
lections were from the works of G. W 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Henry Hadley 
Louis Lombard and Edward McDowell 


Chicago to Hear “Parsifal” in January 


Cuicaco, July 21—Many inquiries hav 
come to the Auditorium concerning tl 
production of the Wagnerian music drama 
during the coming season by the Chicag 
Opera Company, and the important ar 
nouncement is now made that Wagner's 
last and greatest work, “Parsifal,” will 
given here with an exceptionally stron: 
cast on three Sundays in January. M. R 


Charpentier Coming to America for 
Premiére of “Julien” 


Paris, July 16—Gustave Charpentier 
has accepted an invitation to go to New 
York for the first American performance: 
in February of his new opera, “Julien,” 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
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HADLEY AIDS MUSICAL RECIPROCITY BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


American Composer-Conductor Re- 
turns Compliment of European 
Welcome to His Compositions 
by Bringing Back New Foreign 
Works for His San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra—Also An- 
nounces His Entry Into New 
Creative Field in Shape of Ro- 
mantic Operetta of Richelieu’s 
Time— Musical Sightseeing 
Abroad with an Opera Program 
as ‘‘Baedecker”’ 


OME day these United States may have 
commercial reciprocity with Canada 
(and then, again, they may not). But that 
is a question that need never concern 
Henry Hadley. That American composer 
and conductor, be it known, has been doing 
his utmost during the Summer to _ bring 
about musical reciprocity between this 
country and the nations of Europe. The 
cables have already fired us with patri- 
otism by their news that Londoners gave a 
hearty welcome to three of Mr. Hadley’s 
works, “In Bohemia,” “The Four Seasons” 
and a Symphonic Fantasie, as played by 
the London Symphony under the com- 
poser’s baton. And now this musical pil- 
grim comes sailing home in state aboard 
the /mperator, with tales of the European 
musicians whom he has met and novelties 
which he has brought back for his own 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

These musical importations were ‘“de- 
clared” by Mr. Hadley before a MusICcAL 
AMERICA “inspector” in the composer’s 
room at his New York hotel, which was in 
rare disarray, owing to the reams of let- 
ters which he was inditing to friends in 
\merica. 

“IT returned the compliment to England 
for liking my compositions,’ explained the 
returning voyager, “by making Cyril Scott 
promise to send me the autograph score of 
his new ‘Christmas’ Overture, which is re- 
markably beautiful. I find Scott to be far 
the most energetic as well as poetical of 
the younger Englishmen. I also saw Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford in London—he 
came to my concert—as active, hale and 
hearty as ever. I’m to do his ‘Irish’ Rhap- 
sody in San Francisco. 

Finding Novelties for the Coast 

“Over in Paris I picked up a number of 
things, some of which are entirely new to 
\merica, while the others I have not had 
a chance to present to our public on the 
coast. There is ‘La Procession Nocturne, 
by Henri Rabaud, a symphonic poem after 
Nicolas Lenau; a ‘Suite Frangaise,’ by 
Roger-Ducasse, and Debussy’s ‘Premiere 
Rhapsodie,’ with a clarinet solo. For me, 
however, Ravel is the most interesting of 
the modern Frenchmen. I played his 
‘Mother Goose’ suite last season, and I see 
in his music more variety of expression 
than Debussy’s. By far the best work of 
the four ballets which I heard at the new 
Champs Elysées Theater was Ravel’s 
‘Daphnis et Chloé.” As for the others 
some of those men are absolutely mad. 

“There was ‘Le Sacre du -Printemps,’ by 
Stravinsky, for instance, a wild, dissonant, 
impossible affair which the Parisians 
greeted with the shouts, catcalls and 
whistles reserved for the things that they 
dislike or ridicule. Another insane com- 
position is the Florent-Schmitt ballet, ‘The 
Tragedy of Salome.’ Why do these people 
pile dissonance upon dissonance? These 
dissonances are all right when they are 




















Following Henry Hadley on His Combination Tour of Motoring, Sight-Seeing and Composing—Below: Abbey of Mont Saint- 
Michel, off Coast of Brittany. Inserts (Left), Mr. Hadley in a Cloister of the Abbey and (Right) the Flannel-Trousered 
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Composer on One of the “Imperator’s” Six Passenger Decks 


followed by a beautiful harmonic resolu- 
tion which refreshes the listener all the 
more intensely, but without that contrast 
they drive one wild. 

“Besides these ballets I had a chance to 
hear Chaliapine and the Russian Opera 
Company at the Champs Elysées in ‘Boris 
Godounow’ and another Moussorgsky 
work, ‘Khovanchina,’ and was glad to see 
that they had a very able conductor, M. F. 
Cooper. Over in London I heard ‘Konigs- 
kinder,’ under Rothenburg, and ‘Die Wal- 
kurie,’ conducted by Nikisch. Keep your 
eye on Kathleen Howard, by the way, when 
she comes over here to sing at the Century 
Opera. I heard her as Fricka, and let me 
tell you that this young American is an 
artist of real distinction. 


Verdict for Toscanini 


“Another conductor that I had an oppor 
tunity of studying was Mengelberg, the fa- 
mous Hollander, who brought his entire 
‘Concertgebouw’ orchestra and ‘Tonkunst’ 
chorus (five hundred executants in all) to 
Paris from Amsterdam and gave a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth at the 
Champs Elysées. He also played the 
‘Meistersinger’ Overture and the Strauss 
‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ As I had heard Tos- 
canini’s interpretation of the symphony and 
the Strauss work before leaving New York 
in April, there was an interesting com 
parison and it was in Toscanini’s favor. 
Speaking of orchestras, I’ve conducted sev- 
eral in Europe and America, and am bound 
to say that I found the London Symphony 
one of the finest in the world.” 

Mr. Hadley’s musical sightseeing in 
Paris was not to be complete without a 
view of the recent French operas: Gabriel 
Fauré’s “Pénélope,” Février’s “Monna Van 


na,” the Massenet “Panurge” and Charpen 
tier’s “Julien.’ Of the latter much-dis 
cussed work Mr. Hadley had this to say: 
“On one hearing Charpentier’s new opera 
seemed scarcely as inspired as his ‘Louise,’ 
but then a work often seems radically dif 
ferent even after two hearings, and, be- 
sides, we know ‘Louise’ so very well. I’m 
inclined to agree with Edward Johnson’s 
statement to one of your interviewers that 
we American musical tourists should not 
pass judgment upon new operatic works 
that we hear abroad until we get past the 
stage of first acquaintance. 

“One of my pleasant Paris experiences,” 
continued Mr. Hadley, “was a reunion with 
Charles W. Clark, and I found that con 
summate artist in better voice than ever 
and working on a new répertoire for his 
coming American tour. I was also glad to 
see my old friend, Victor Harris, over 
there.” 

A disappointment that met Mr. Hadley 
upon his arrival in New York was the 
spoiling of a surprise which he had planned 
for MustcAL AMERICA, in the form of an 
exclusive account of his entry into what ts 
for him a somewhat new field of composi 
tion—that of light opera. After he had 
docked at the Hamburg-American pier a 
mysterious emissary approached him and 
counseled him not to reveal the details 
about the production of his new opera, as 
a dark veil of secrecy is to be thrown over 
the affair until the appointed time. Cu 
rious persons will therefore have to be con 
tented with the announcement that Air 
Hadley’s opera is written to a libretto by 

and that it will be produced 
this season by , with 
as the heroine Aside from that—it’s 
secret. Hist! Not a word 


Composition Between Motor Runs 


“Seriously, the completion of this opera 
is one thing that brings me back to Amer 
ica in mid-Summer,” commented Mr. Had 
ley. “Il sketched out most of the melodies 
on the ship going over to Europe, and did 
a little work on it over there, whenever | 
got a chance. Sounds impossible for an 
\merican motorist abroad, does .it? Well, 
whenever we came to a place that looked 
inspiring I simply tarried there awhile and 
got busy. Such places were found in our 
trips through the Touraine country and a 
sojourn in Brittany.” 

It was just off the coast of Brittany, by 
the bye, that Mr. Hadlev and his party 
found the imposing old abbey reproduced 
in the accompanying photograph. “It is on 
the little island of Mont Saint-Michel,” ex 
plained the tourist-musician, ‘and the ab 
bey was built in the seventh century 
Down the left side of the picture are the 
little narrow streets into which the 600 in 
habitants of the town are crowded. 

“Work on my opera is to be finished at 
my father’s Summer home, West Chop, 
Martha’s Vineyard,” continued the com 
poser, “just as soon as I return from a 
trip I’m making to-morrow to Willow 
Grove to see Victor Herbert, whom I al 
ways like to drop in upon. 

“My opera is of the romantic type, based 
on a historical novel. The book is com 
paratively new, but the subject matter 
dates back to Louis XV, Richelieu and 
Watteau, the court painter. I believe that 
the opera will be sufficiently amusing, in 
spite of the fact that it has no ‘slap-stick’ 


omedian. At any rate, I can promise you 
one thing: Richelieu positively will nof 
dance the ‘Tango.’ ” ee ad 





CHURCH 10 START 
ORGANISTS SCHOOL 


Unique Institution Under Trinity 
Auspices in New York Will 
Open Next Fall 


Schools for the instruction of organists 
are not a new thing in American musical 
ife, but probably the first one to be started 
directly under the auspices of a church 
will be the “Trinity School of Church Mu- 
sic” in New York, an enterprise which has 
been urged by Dr. Felix Lamond, of 
Trinity Chapel,:and encouraged by the Rev. 


T 


Dr. Manning and several members of 


Trinity parish. The school, it is thought, 
will meet the demand for organists on the 
part of leading churches throughout the 
country, a demand which, it is declared, is 
too extensive at present to be met. 

The institution will be opened this Fall. 
It will provide a course of thirteen weeks 
for three years, tuition being $250 yearly. 
Ample lecture rooms will be provided in 
the chapels of the parish, and some of the 
greatest organs in the city will be available 
for the use of students, including that of 
old Trinity, that ot Intercession Chapel in 
upper Broadway and, in fact, those of all 
the nine chapels of the parish. The Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, which pos- 
sesses the largest organ in the world, Grace 
Church and St. Thomas’s have expressed 
a desire to co-operate 

The new school will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the training of organists and 
choirmasters for the Episcopal Church 
service, although students for other services 
will be accepted in certain departments. 


Vocal as well as instrumental trainine will 
be given and piano taught. 

Dr. Lamond has been at Trinity Chapel 
for seventeen years, and for five years 
connected with Columbia University. He 
was head of the music department of thi 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsi 
lanti for seven years. The majority of the 
instructors of the Trinity School of Church 
Music will be organists and choirmasters 
of Trinity parish. These include Dr. Vi: 
tor Baier, Trinity’s veteran choirmaster 
Moritz FE. Schwartz, the present Trinity 
organist: F. T. elarratt, organist of Inter 
cession Chapel; Robert J. Winterbottom, 
St. Luke’s organist, and Dr. Lamond, at 
the head of the staff. Other instructors 
will be John Carrington, a prominent vocal 
teacher from England; A. M. Richardson 
late of Southwark Cathedral, London, and 
Mark Andrews 

The school contemplates a_ colleg 
foundation with its own edifice and_ the 
facility for accomplishing through its rela 


tionship with Trinity results similar to 
those long attained by Oxford in Eng 
land. It is confidently expected that it will 
attract students from all parts of America. 
Of late, organists have been supplied by 
New York for the cathedral at Indianap 
olis, St. Paul’s, Rochester; St. John’s, Ke 
okuk, and other big churches, while re 
quests from Emmanuel Church, Boston; 
St. Paul’s, Baltimore, and others of this 
vrade have been impossible of fulfillment 

In October the new school will open its 
doors Money for instruction has been 
subscribed and lectures will be given daily 
The facilities for organ practice, which ar 
not to be had at present in American col 
leges, will be abundant 


Lillian Grenville sang at a recent rece] 
ion given y Louis Diémer, the notes 
nist, in Paris 
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\rnold Dolmetsch has accepted the post 
conductor of the Paris “Renaissance 
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FEDERATED CLUBS’ 
NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


Four Classes of Compositions Open- 
ed to American Writers in Fourth 
Biennial Competition 


The fourth biennial prize competition 
for American composers is announced by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
Following the spirited and interest-awaken- 
ing contests conducted by this organization 
since 1909, the present competition, by vir- 
tue of a noteworthy prestige, it is confi- 
dently expected, will attract the most ex- 
perienced writers of the country. The 
prizes will be for compositions in four 
classes, as follows: Class I, orchestral 
work; symphony or symphonic poem, $700; 
Class II, festival chorus for children’s 
voices with orchestral accompaniment, 
$300; special prize, Class III, piano solo 
(given by women of the federated clubs), 


$200; Class IV, Brush memorial prize for 
the best sacred quartet with solo, organ 
accompaniment, $100. 

An additional prize given by Mrs. Jacob 
R. Custer, of Chicago, is offered to women 
composers, who are members of the fed- 
erated clubs, for the best songfor wom- 
an’s voice, secular or sacred, with accom- 
paniment for piano or organ, with or with- 
out obbligato accompanist, $100. The 
latter is termed the student’s prize. 

Inasmuch as the products of the compe- 
tition are to be regarded as the best musi- 
cal compositions by Americans in the 
classes named, a rigid adherence to the 
highest standard of excellence will be main- 
tained in the bestowal of awards. There- 
fore, not only will a unanimous vote on 
the part of the judges be necessary, but 
“the requirements of a prize composition 
as to excellency and superiority” must be 
met by the contestants. This decision was 
made to inspire composers to greater and 
finer work and to place the competition 
above question. 


The Conditions 


The conditions of the competition are 
as follows: 

1. The competition is open only to com- 
posers born within the United States of 
America, or those born of American par- 
entage in foreign countries. 

2. All manuscripts must be in ink and 
clearly written and the compositions sub- 
mitted must not have been published nor 
have received public performance. 

3. The composer shall omit signature 
from the manuscript, labeling it with name 
of class in which it is entered, signing 
with only a private mark, and shall send 
with the manuscript a sealed envelope con- 
taining this mark and the composer’s name 
and birthplace, and also stamps or amount 
of expense for return charges. 

4. All compositions shall have titles and 
words, if any, in English. 

5. All compositions must be submitted 
before or on September 1, 1914, but no 
composition will be received earlier than 
August I, 1914. 

6. Prize winners of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs’ competition can- 
not enter two successive competitions. 

The special prize to women composers, 
members of federated clubs, is governed 
by the same conditions as the general 
prizes. 

Prize winners in each competition are 
made honorary members of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

This competition was inaugurated at the 
Fifth Biennial Festival of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs at Memphis, 
Tennessee, May 8-11, 1907, and the suc- 
cessful compositions were performed at the 
Sixth Biennial Festival at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, May 24-29, 1909; at the Seventh 
Biennial Festival at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 27-31, 1911, and at the Eighth 
Biennial Festival at Chicago, Illinois, April 
21-26, 1913. The prize compositions of the 
fourth competition will be rendered at the 
Biennial Festival of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, to be held at Los 
Angeles, California, in 1915. 

Prize winners of the competition are re- 
quested to furnish copies of orchestral 
parts for rendition of compositions at bi- 
ennial festival. 

The judges, three in each class, will be 
chosen as before, from among competent 
persons, prominent in musical life, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

All compositions must be sent not earlier 
than August 1, 1914, to Mrs. Jason Walker, 
chairman of American Music Committee. 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Jason Walker, Mrs. David Allen 
Campbell, Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Mrs. 
E. T. Tobey and David Bispham constitute 





A FLORENCE SNAPSHOT OF TWO AMERICAN BASSOS . 








Bourke Sullivan and Enrico Gorelli in 


LORENCE, Italy, July 6—Bourke Sul- 
livan, the Philadelphia basso, who has 
been in Europe the last year, is at present 
in Florence, working with Enrico Gorelli. 


Mr. Sullivan spent the Winter in Berlin, 
coaching in German lieder with Franz Em- 
erich, and will spend three months in Lon- 
don studying the oratorios before his re- 
turn to America in the late Fall. He will 
be presented in concert and oratorio in 
America next season by Manager L. M. 
Goodstadt, of New York. 

Mr. Gorelli is an American who, as 


the Latter’s Studio in Florence, Italy 


Henry Gorrell was a concert and oratorio 
singer of distinction in America before he 
came to Italy about ten years ago. He was 
a Lombardi pupil and afterwards had an 
extremely successful career in Italian opera 
for five years. After retiring from opera 
Mr. Gorelli acted as Lombardi’s assistant 
teacher for a while and now has a most 
successful school of his own. 

The accompanying photograph of these 
two American bassos was snapped in Mr. 
Gorelli’s studio here. A photograph of 
Lombardi in his characteristic broad felt 
hat will be noticed above the piano. 





the “American Music Committee” of the 
Federation. 


Former Winners 


The prize winners of the three previous 
competitions were: 

1909, Henry K. Hadley, symphonic poem, 
“The Culprit Fay;”’ Arthur Shepherd, 
Class II, sonata for piano; Class III, song, 
“The Lost Child.” 

i911, Class I, George W. Chadwick, sym 
phonic suite, first prize; Arne Oldberg, F 
Minor symphony, second prize; Class II, 
Henry Lang, trio for piano and strings, 
E Major, first prize; Henry V. Stearns, 
trio in D minor, second prize; Class III, 
Horatio Parker, song, “Crepuscule,” first 
prize; Charles Wakefield Cadman, song, 
“An Indian Nocturne,” second prize; 
Mabel W. Daniels, two prizes for women 
composers, song, “The Villa of Dreams;” 
three part song, “An Eastern Song,” “The 
Voice of My Beloved.” 

1913, Class I, Deems Taylor, symphonic 
poem, “Syren Song,” second prize; Class 
II, Arthur Shepherd, choral work, “A City 
in the Sea,” first prize; Class IV, Mrs 
Bessie M. Whitely, operetta for school 
children, “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 


HAMMERSTEIN TELLS 
HIS ROSEATE PLANS 


[Continued from page 1] 








stein London season, as well as Orville 
Harold, and Renaud, also Hammerstein 
veterans. Two newcomers are heralded 
as follows: 

“Marvini—By special arrangement with 
M. Messager, the director of the National 
Grand Opéra of Paris, I am enabled to 
present this great basso to the American 
public. The vocal dignity and imposing 
personality will, I am sure, speedily secure 
for him the admiration of the public. 

“Vezzani—This great tenor, singing 
French and Italian, has been ‘loaned’ to 
me for one season by M. Carré, director of 
the Opéra Comique in Paris. He will oc- 
cupy the position formerly held by Dal- 
mores in the Manhattan Opera House. |] 
predict for him a sensational success.” 


Four American Sopranos 


With similar confidence Mr. Hammer- 
stein vouches for the excellence of four 
young American sopranos—Nina Morgana, 
who was an alternate to Emma Trentini in 
“The Firefly’; Mabel Siemonn of Balti- 
more, who sang with Mr. Hammerstein’s 
Aborn rivals; Alice Gentle, engaged for 
her Carmen, which she essayed successfully 
with the Zuros on the Bowery, and Freda 


Gallick Baker, of California. “In these 
four American’ sopranos,” says Mr. Ham- 
merstein, “I have discovered vocal mate- 
rial and dramatic talents which, if given 
opportunities, will illustrate the great vocal 
powers and operatic-dramatic talents this 
country possesses. In the course of the 
season | will present them in important 
roles. I expect a triumphal success with 
Alice Gentle in ‘Carmen.’ ” 

Of his leading conductor, Giuseppe 
Baroni, the impresario has this to say: 
“He is a great, if not the greatest con- 
ductor of to-day. In the French and Ital- 
ian operas and concerts he will bear out 
my judgment. He will be hailed as a field 
marshal of the orchestra.” Gaetano Me- 
rola, who conducted at the London house, 
and Josiah Zuro, a strong aide in the Man- 
hattan régime, are the associate conductors, 
while Jacques Coini will again be the stage 
director, assisted by Ernesto Fadello. 

As to the répertoire the statement is: 

“T acquired the sole rights of production 
of the whole of the French répertoire, in- 
cluding Massenet’s ‘Thérése’ and Erlanger’s 
‘Aphrodite,’ never produced in this coun- 
try. Outside of the regular Italian réper- 
toire, several novelties of Italian composers 
will be produced. To what extent I will 
go into presentations of operas in English 
[ am unable at present to state with any 
degree of certainty.” 

In reference to the Metropolitan’s serv- 
ing upon the Hammersteins a summons in 
application for a permanent injunction re- 
straining them from producing opera in 
New York until April 26, 1920, Mr. Ham- 
merstein declares: “Any interference or 
attempt of interruption on the part of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company I have fully 
guarded against. All financial responsibil- 
ities rest with me.” 

The new opera house is to seat 2,700. 
The season will open Monday, November 
10, running twenty weeks. Subscription 
opera performances take place Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturday matinées 
and Saturday evenings. Concerts will be 
given every Sunday evening at popular 
prices. The prices for seats are no higher 
than those maintained in the Manhattan 
Opera House—orchestra, $5 and $4; first 
balcony, first three rows, $3, the rest $2; 
second balcony, $1.50 and $1. Lyle D. An- 
drews, who was treasurer both of the Man 
hattan and the London house, is to act in 
the same capacity for the new house 


“Oratorio Artists” to Tour West 


The “oratorio artists,” as they plan to 
be known, Agnes Kimball, Elsie Baker, 
Reed Miller and Frederick Wheeler, will 
make a tour through the West early in 
October for six weeks. Already individ 
ually highly popular, these singers have 
found no difficulty in being booked for 
almost the entire period. 





THE ARTISTIC FACULTY 


THOROUGHNESS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
of 


The von Ende 
School of Musie 


have rewarded this institution with 
a measure of 


SUCCESS— 


Artistic recognition in the musical 
world which stands alone in the 





history of the development of mu- 
sical institutions — necessitating 
larger quarters— 


IN ITS 


New Buildin 


meena 








meeting the requirements of a 
thoroughly equipped school build- 
ing with an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and culture, located at 


44 West 85th Street 


one of the most exclusive blocks 
on the upper west-side which we 
will occupy 


SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Various new educational features 
have been added, and 


THE SOCIAL LIFE 





of our students will receive excep- 
tional consideration. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
CLUB 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 
THE ALUMNI 


each, will occupy individual 
rooms equipped with all that is 
implied in replacing home life for 


out of town students. 


A DORMITORY 


for the exclusive.use of students 
of The von Ende School of Music 
will be located September first in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
school under the supervision and 





chaperonage of a Southern woman 
until recently associated with a 
prominent Southern college. 


THE FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH, 
although students may enter at 
any time. 

THE FALL CATALOG will be 
mailed for the asking. 


ADDRESS : 


HERWEGH von ENDE 


DIRECTOR 


Box 9, 44 West 85th Street 
New York City 
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CLEVELAND PROUD OF 
PRIZE-WINNING SOPRANO 


Blanche Heyward’s Triumph at Pitts- 
burgh Eisteddfod Lends Impetus to 
City’s Musical Prestige 


CLEVELAND, July 19.—Once more Cleve 
land is congratulating itself upon the suc- 
cess of one of its singers with an almost 
wholly local preparation, 
work outside of Cleveland will mean, how- 
ever, aS is so often the case, that Cleve- 
land is to lose the artist from its musical 
ranks. 

Blanche Heyward, a pupil of Ralph Ev- 
rett Sapp, of this city, sang herself to 
fame in the international Eisteddfod at 
Pittsburgh, held early this month, when 
she won first honors in the prize soprano 
solo contest. With twenty-nine other sing- 
ers, she easily passed the preliminary con- 
est, and with four in the finals came 
hrough with flying colors, winning a cash 
prize and a gold medal. She also sang in 
the contest for two voices with Doris Mae 
Stadden and again easily won first honors, 
a cash prize and a medal going both to 
Miss Heyward and Miss Stadden. 


whose good 














Blanche Heyward, Soprano and First 
Prize Winner in Two Events at Pitts- 
burgh Eisteddfod—Her Musical Train- 
ing Was Obtained Almost Entirely in 
Cleveland 


The number used for the solo contest 
was “Judith,” scena and aria, by Concone, 
a selection full of pitfalls for a young 
singer. It demanded the use of a wide 
register and versatile. expression. The 
judges were H. E. Krehbiel, of the New 
York Tribune, D. Vaughan Thomas, of 
Swansea, Wales, and Dr. Daniel Proth- 
eroe, of Chicago. Dr. Protheroe, in an- 
nouncing the awarde of the fifty-dollar solo 
prize, said of Miss Heyward’s singing, 
‘Her interpretation was faultless, her in- 
tonation was perfect, her expression sym- 
athetic and natural, and she sang with 
irtistic finish.” A. B. 


RENT VEXES BACKERS OF 
SPRINGFIELD CONCERTS 


Think City Should Give Free Use of 
Auditorium for Municipal Or- 
chestra’s Public Program 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 21.—With the 
recent announcement that Andreis Cor- 
elissen has secured financial backing for 
is series of twelve free concerts in the 
lunicipal Auditorium, two each month 

1m November to March, an interesting 

estion as to the position the city should 


take regarding the rent of the building has 
arisen. 

Mr. Cornelissen, with his Municipal Or- 
chestra of sixty-five men, will give free 
concerts on Sunday afternoons. He se- 
cured the co-operation of prominent cit- 
izens, who pledged their support to the ex- 
tent of covering expenses. With the pay 
of sixty-five men at union wages, the fees 
of twelve artists and the rent of the au- 
ditorium at $75 an afternoon, the total ex- 
penditure will be considerable. In return 
for their aid the only consideration ex- 
tended the guarantors is that the balcony 
will be reserved for them and their fam- 
ilies. The rest of the seats are free. Since 
Mr. Cornelissen is giving these concerts 
gratuitously and is planning programs of 
an educational nature, many persons here 
believe the city should at least furnish the 
building at cost, if not entirely free. This 
question will probably be decided upon this 
week, 

The Springfield Symphony Orchestra, in 
order not to conflict with the organ fund 
concerts, will omit its December concert, 
but the regular January and March pro- 
grams will be given in the Auditorium. In 
addition to these public concerts will be 
three “ensemble musicales,” or morning 
subscription concerts in another smaller 
hall. These are open to members and 
critics only. Two of these concerts will be 
in November and February respectively. 
Kmil Karl Janser, violinist, will be con- 
ductor of the orchestra for the eleventh 
consecutive season. He and Mrs. Enos 
Smith, who just resigned as president, have 
been the leading figures in the history of 
the orchestra since its inception ten years 
ago. Ernest Newton Bagg is the new pres- 
ident of the orchestra and Mrs. George A. 
Bacon permanent secretary. The follow- 
ing is a partial list of concerts to be given 
in the Municipal Auditorium: October 209, 
Maud Powell, violinist; Yolando Méré, 
pianist, and Lambert Murphy, tenor. No- 
vember 5: Frieda Hempel, soprano; Mu 
nicipal Orchestra. November 12: Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, and Rein 
ald Werrenrath, baritone. November 25: 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, pianist. Novem- 
ber 26: Johanna Gadski, soprano; George 
Harris, tenor, and Maria Caslova, vio- 
linist; Municipal Orchestra. December 10: 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Herbert Wither- 
spoon, basso, and Felix Fox, pianist; Mu 
nicipal Orchestra. December 19: Alma 
Gluck, soprano; Municipal Orchestra. Jan 
uary 13: Mischa Elman, violinist; Spring 
field Symphony Orchestra; Municipal Or 
chestra. February 24: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Municipal Orchestra. March: 
Municipal Orchestra; Springfield Sym 
phony Orchestra; Municipal Orchestra. 

V. 


Opera in Europe a Joke, Says Lois 
Ewell 


Lois Ewell, who, according to traditional 
custom, has spent the necessary time in 
Europe to fit her for an operatic career in 
this country, returns with anything but a 
favorable opinion of foreign educational 
methods. Her experience, she says, served 
to teach her how bad opera is all over 
Europe and how good it is in America. 
“T have never heard a worse performance 
than the one I witnessed of ‘Tannhauser’ 
in the Royal Opera in Berlin,” she asserts, 
“and the production of ‘Thais’ I saw re- 
cently at the Paris Opéra would have 
aroused the ridicule of a New York au- 
dience, while its anachronistic costumes 
would have furnished sport for all the 
newspapers.”—New York Telegraph. 


Chattanooga’s New Organ 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 21.—Pro- 
nounced the finest organ m this section of 
the South is the one opened on July 13 at 
Christ Church. It was dedicated by Gor- 
don Graham, organist and choir master, 
who is giving a series of Sunday evening 
recitals by request. The new instrument 
cost $6,500. 





Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West’ is 
to be given at the Vienna Court Opera next 


season 
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JOSIAH JRO Coaching in Opera 


71 West 116th Street, New York 











Telephone: 2583 Harlem | 














WILFRIED KLAMROTH’S Summer School of Singing 


will be held this year during the month of September at his farm at Vail’s Gate, New York 


Board can be secured at neighboring farm houses at $7 per week and up. 


Forterms address him at 


Hillbourne Farm, Vail’s Gate, Orange County, New York 
NEW YORK ADDRESS; 11% WESY 37th STREET 











Noble Lineage Has Nothing to Do 
with Egenieff’s Artistic Successes 


By M. H. HANSON 











Franz Egenieff in His Home in Berlin with His Italian Teacher, Professor Cairati 


ROM various sources | gather that an 
impression has spread abroad that an 
effort is being made by my bureau to foist 
upon the musical public unfounded tales of 
Franz Egenieff’s noble descent and high 
connections, and that we are endeavoring 
to raise interest in: the artist’s personality 
rather than in his artistic Accomplishments. 
Permit me to state that such pernicious 
reports are entirely without foundation. 

In the first instance I can safely and em- 
phatically state that in bringing about Mr. 
K-genieff’s bookings mention has been made 
only of his artistic accomplishments, his 
voice, his art, his European triumphs, and 
the names of the class of local managers 
who have contracted for Mr. Egenieff’s 
appearances in such cities as Boston, Balti 
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Herr Egenieff in His Uniform as a 
Cavalry Officer of the Prussian Army 


more, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, St 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
etc., are a guarantee in themselves that the 
engagements have been made on the only 
possible basis—that of artistic and conse- 


quently box-office merits. 


That the artist happens to be the scion 
of a most ancient and highly esteemed 
family which is closely related to several 


Kuropean reigning houses, that he happens 
to have served with distinction as an ofh- 
cer of high rank in one of Germany’s crack 
cavalry regiments; that he had the good 
luck to marry an American lady of great 
artistic accomplishments (whose wealth 
was in this instance quite a secondary con- 
sideration) are facts which cannot dis- 
credit him. But such facts do not help a 
professional singer to artistic triumphs on 
the concert platform and in leading roles 
at the Berlin and other great opera houses, 
nor do they help to bring about an invita- 
tion by the London authorities to sing Am- 
fortas, when “Parsifal” will be given for 
the first time in the British capital early 
next year. 

eWVhen last year at Berlin I heard Mr. 
Kgenieff sing, when I decided to bring him 
to America I did not know that I was deal- 
ing with a Baron von Kleydorff—I only 
knew Iranz Egenieff, the baritone, the ear- 
nest and highly accomplished artist—and | 
thank you for the opportunity of voicing 
in your columns in a manner not to be mis- 
understood the fact that Franz Egenieff 
will stand or fall by the result of his ap- 
pearances on the public concert platform 
and will attach but little value to whatever 
success he may achieve in the drawing 
rooms of those wealthy enough to engage 
him for private recitals 

The Baron von Kleydorff, as such, will 
remain at his Berlin palace—the man who 
is preparing for an American concert tour 
is Franz Egenieff. 

Had the artist desired to derive benefits 
from the accident of noble birth he surely 
would have used his real name in Europe, 
where people would flock to listen to the 
singing of the bearer of a great and popu- 
lar name; a name which really means noth- 
ing, however, to the democratic people of 
the United States of America and Canada 


Honeymoon Voyage for “Mr. and Mrs. 
Berger-Rappold” 


Registered on the passenger list as “Mr. 
and Mrs. serger-Rappold,” Rudolph 
Berger, the German tenor, and his Amer- 
ican wife, Marie Rappold, departed Tues- 
day afternoon on the Kaiser Wilhelm II] 
for the European continuation of their 
honeymoon. The tenor goes to fill some 
operatic engagements, and both he and 
Mme. Rappold-Berger are to study various 
roles in Italian for their appearances in 
America. Mr. Berger is to make his début 
at the Metropolitan early in February, and 
his wife will sing with the National Opera 
Company, of Montreal, before she appears 
at the New York house. 


Alfred Hertz, the Metropolitan’s Ger 
man conductor, has declared untrue a re- 
port published in Berlin that Director 
Gregor was trying to engage him for the 
Vienna Court Opera. 
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Some excerpts from reviews of her two last recitals at the 
Little Theatre on June 10 and 17, 1913. 


* * * There must have been many in the large and most appreciative 
audience who regretted that it was Miss Cheatham’s last recital this season, 
for her programmes are a!ways interesting and unconventional; the only con- 
vention, indeed, that she appears to observe is her own, a convention of a great 
variety of moods, and always with a few surprises. Yesterday her programme 
opened with a new and delightful prologue, ‘‘A Midsummes Fairy Dream,’’ the 
excellent work of W. Graham Robertson, especially written for her, in which 
her large-hearted, charitable, sympathetic attitude towards all sorts of child- 
lore was expressed in poetic vein. She was the fairy-godmother, singing, tell- 
ing wonderful stories, pantomiming (the last to fragments of Debussy’s ‘‘Aux 
Coin des Enfants’”’ and Maurice Ravel’s ‘“‘Petit Poucet’’). Very charming, too, 
was her artistic delivery of children’s songs of Russia, France and Greece. It 
is difficult from programmes of such rare variety as hers to select even one 
thing for especial praise, for whether it was Stevenson, Kipling, Blake, Mous- 
sorgsky, Anatole France, her interpretations were always illuminating. Miss 
C. is one of those rare beings who can see deeply into the minds of a child, and 
rarer still, she can tell others what is revealed to her. It is for this reason that 
a!l that she does is always so delightful, and it is for this reason, too, that 
she understands so perfectly the old negroes, for, as she told her enthusiastic 
audience yesterday, the old negro had the mind of a child, especially in his 
attitude towards religion. She sang the old sacred songs as only she can sing 
them. * * *—(London) Daily Telegraph. 


Miss C. included in her interesting programme a delightful unpublished 
poem of Robert Louis Stevenson, scribbled on the fly leaf of a child’s book. 
The spirit of it was thoroughly in keeping with the rest of the songs by Steven- 
son, William Blake, W. Grahame Robertson, Josephine Preston Peabody and 
other writers with a real understanding of children. Miss C. has a delicate 
taste in her rare choice of the verses that she uses to illustrate her conception 
of the beauty and purity of childhood, as well as in her illuminating explanatory 
touches. All the time she is on the stage one feels she is giving out of her 
own personality, her own philosophy of life, in a way that brings her in close 
touch with her audience. * * * Her style is simple, natural and restful, and 
her philosophy deals in a sincere and helpful way with some of the vital 
elemental problems of human nature. Also her art is wider and more finished 
than last year, and she was able to establish a real hold on the interest and 
sympathies of her hearers.—The Times. 


No season would seem complete without K. C. It may be fairly said of 
her that she is inimitable. Her power of communicating her own happy per- 
sonality—whether in song or story—and what delightful stories they are!—is 
remarkable. Her subjeets are touched with the greatest delicacy and thorough 
understanding. From songs of a religious nature to the gayest trifle is a short 
step, and in both alike her sincerity carried her audience with her. ‘I’m Gwine 
Home to Dixie’’ was sung with exquisite tenderness and charm. * * * The 
programme contained so many simple, graceful, beautiful things that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them. * * * Certainly K. C. should not be overlooked 
in the great rush of events.—London Morning Post. 


The Little Theatre was packed when K. C, (the incomparable diseuse) gave 
the first of her recitals yesterday. It is easy enough to store the memory 
with things of all sorts and conditions, but the telling of them is another 
thing. K. C. is one of the few who succeed in this respect, and her secret lies 
in her charming personality. * * * Her programme, one of unusual interest, 
included a brief talk on negro music, upon which Miss C. is the greatest 
authority in the world. She has also become famous in all the great cities of 
Europe and America with her delightful songs of childhood. Her art is inimi- 
table. * * * A wonderful knowledge and sympathy, rare artistic skill and 
a striking personality give her performances a distinction and charm all their 
own.—The Standard and Evening Standard & St. James Gazette. 


K. C.’s final recital was a complete success. There is no one living who 
has a more subtle appreciation of child life, or a more sympathetic way of 
interpreting the beautiful songs of the negro of the old type, and her annual 
visits to London give a chance of listening to recitals which are without rivals 
in charm and loving-kindness.—The World. 

It was not surprising to find the Little Theatre full. * * * There are 
many who strive but few who reach the same point of success as K. C. has. 
The reason lies in her rare command of natural expression. * * * What- 
ever she does she never appeals to her listeners in vain.—Evening Globe. 

No American artist is more welcome to Londoners than K. C., and her 
recitals always offer a delightful variety and never fail to be interesting and 
captivating.—London Referee. 

K. C. once more proved her rare versatility. The texture of her delicate 
art is as finest gossamer.—Sunday Times. 


Season 1913-1914 now booking 


H. JOHNSON, 274 Madison Ave., New York 








CINGINNAT! MUSICAL 
TASTE HEAT-PROOF 


Thermometer in Nineties No Bar to 
Enjoyment of Beethoven and 
Tschaikowsky 


CINCINNATI, July 12.—If any Philistine 
seems inclined to arraign the taste of the 
Cincinnati musical public let him come to 
the Orpheum Roof Garden and see in what 
manner the people accept the performances 
of the Summer Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Wassili Leps. Surely Beethoven 
and Tschaikowsky symphonies, when the 
thermometer is hovering around the nine- 
ties and the air is full of thunder showers, 
are something of an anomaly, and the an- 
notncements of such numbers caused the 
critics—professional and otherwise, but 
mostly otherwise—much evil amusement. 
|'owever, their amusement, something like 
vice in Pope’s quatrain, was first endured, 
then pitied and finally quite discounted 
when the audiences continued to increase 
in size and enthusiasm and accept a sym- 
phony on an evening’s program, not with 
patience, as one might expect, but with un- 
mistakable encouragement. 

Not only have the programs which Mr. 
Leps has been preparing met with distinct 


favor, but local soloists who have taken 


part have all had the approval of the audi- 


ence to such a degree that the management 
feels encouraged to increase the number 
of the soloists. Saturday night will pre- 
sent a group of singers. Florence Teal, 
Mildred Taylor, Will C. Sneath, A. G. Cor- 
nelius, G. A. Prentier and Herbert Schatz 
will sing the Sextet from “Lucia.” Mrs. 
Elsa Marshall Cox will sing a return en- 
gagement Tuesday evening when she will 
present the aria from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade.” Other soloists who will take part 
during the week are Emil Heermann, con- 
certmeister; Julius Sturm, ’cellist; Ferdi 
Weiss, trumpeter; Carl Kohlmann, trom- 
bone, and Gustave Albrecht, horn. To- 
morrow night the program will contain se- 
lections from Wagner, Rubinstein, Offen- 
bach, Rossini, Schubert, Strauss, Massenet 
and Tschaikowsky. 

Emil Heermann, the concertmeister of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, who 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will 
join forces in the Fall with the College of 
Music, taking his place as a member of the 
violin staff. Another addition to the fac- 
ulty will be made in the person of Grace 
Gardner, a former pupil of the college. 
Miss Gardner has been abroad a number 
of years and has recently been teaching in 
New York. 

Herman Thuman, the local impresario, 
has arranged a splendid series of concerts 
and entertainments for the coming season. 
On October 7 Melba and Kubelik will ap- 
pear in a joint recital at Music Hall. Early 
in December Pavlowa and her ballet will 
give an evening at the same place. Julia 
Culp will give a song recital in January 
and Ysaye a violin recital. Paderewski is 
booked for February and Godowsky and 
Gerardy, Thibaud and Bower in joint con- 
certs are possibilities for March. 

During the coming year all musical lines 
will converge to the May Festival. ‘ This 
next Festival will be particularly note- 
worthy, as it will for the first time present 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra as the 
festival orchestra, supplanting the Chicago 
Orchestra, which has always been a fea- 
ture of the Festivals since the days of Mr. 
Thomas. It will also present Herr Kun- 
wald, the director of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as the conductor of the 
Festival. 

Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust’ will be 
sung Tuesday evening, May 5. Wednes- 
day evening will be devoted to the B Minor 
Mass of Bach. An innovation is to be in- 
troduced in this work. The second soprano 
part will be taken by children, thus keeping 
the soprano choir intact for the first part 
and adding color by the use of children’s 
voices. Thursday afternoon will be de- 
voted to an orchestral concert and Friday 
evening to the first performance of Mahl- 
er’s Third Symphony in America. In this 
there is an immense children’s chorus and 
some fine alto work for soloists. Saturday 
afternoon will be devoted to another or- 
chestra concert when Schumann-Heink will 
be the soloist. The Ninth Symphony and 
Brahms’s Song of Destiny will conclude 
the Festival Saturday evening. 

The soloists thus far engaged are Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Florence Hinkle and 
Evan Williams, with Alma Gluck and Am- 
ato as possibilities. 

The majority of organists of Cincinnati 
and those within a radius of one hundred 
miles of the city have recently constituted 
themselves into the Southern Ohio Chapter 


of the American Guild of Organists. Th: 
purpose of the guild is to promote good 
comradeship among its members and at th: 
same time to raise the standard of orga: 
music, particularly that performed in th: 
churches. The following officers wer 
elected: Dean, Alois Bartschmidt; Sub 
dean, Sidney Durst; secretary, W. S. Ster 
ling; treasurer, J. Alfred Schehl; regis 
trar, John Yoakley; auditors, Carl Grim, 
Adolph Staderman; executive committee, 
Fenton Lawson, Leo Thuis, Hugo Grin, 
Mrs. F. W. Weismann, Mrs. Arkell Rix 
ford, Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, Bert 
Williams, Harrison LeBaron and _ Paul 
Chance. A. H. HiIL_House. 


CHAUTAUQUA SEASON IS 
NOW AT ITS HEIGHT 








Crowded Concert Calendar Distinguished 
by Consistently Fine Performances 
of Varied Description 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 19.—The an- 
nual faculty concert of the music depart- 
ment at Chautauqua was presented to an 
audience which entirely filled the large 
amphitheater last Monday evening, and, 
judging by the applause, there could have 
been none who went away dissatisfied. 
The Chautauqua Orchestra assisted the so- 
loists, opening the program with a spirited 
performance of Scharwenka’s “Polish 
Dance.” The closing number was _ the 
Hungarian March from Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust.” 

The Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe’ 
was Henry B. Vincent’s number, presented 
on the Massey Memorial Organ and played 
with his usual taste and skill. Mr. Crox 
ton sang the “Evening Star” from “Tann 
hauser” and Oley Speaks’s “On the Road 
to Mandalay” and was recalled many times 
Austin Conradi, pianist, played Chopin and 
Alkan numbers brilliantly and Sol Marcos 
son was heard in two highly pleasing num 
bers—the Andante from the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in E Minor and a Hun 
garian Dance by Brahms. Ernest Hutch 
inson, always a favorite, left nothing to b: 
desired in his numbers and Frederick Shat 
tuck carried off his usual high honors in 
the capacity of accompanist. Alfred Hal 
lam had the program in charge. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist and choir 
master of Trinity Cathedral of Cleveland, 
gave a most delightful recital on the Mas 
sey Memorial Organ in the amphitheater 
on July 15. His program contained man) 
excellent numbers and he played with th« 
command and musicianship of the consum 
mate artist. 

The concert arranged for Wednesday 
afternoon, July 16, by Alfred Hallam, was 
one of the most pleasing that has been 
presented at Chautauqua this season. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Hallam’s direction, 
gave a good account of itself. Schumann’s 
much harried “Two Grenadiers” was given 
an excellent performance by Ashley Ropps 
John W. Nichols sang “Loch Lomond” and 
a new song called “Morning,” by Lynn B 
Dana. Both numbers were well received 
Viola Ellis sang Nevin’s “Rosary,” greatly 
to the satisfaction of the audience in gen 
eral, and a duet by Miss Wycoff and Mr 
Nichols was one of the gems of the pro 
gram. 

With the assistance of Frederick Shat 
tuck at the piano and Arthur Kraft at th: 
organ Sol Marcosson played the “Medita 
tion” from “Thais,” by Massenet, beauti 
fully. The song cycle, “Kerry Courting,” 
by Collison, was repeated by the July so 
loists. As the closing number Mr. Kraft 
played the “Valkyrie Ride” by Wagner. 

The first of a series of four piano r 
citals to be given at Higgins Hall this sea 
son by Ernest Hutcheson, director of th: 
piano department, was presented on Thurs 
day afternoon to a large and enthusiasti: 
audience. His program comprised the fol 
lowing numbers: Chaconne, Busoni-Bach 
Sonata in B Minor, Chopin; Romance in | 
Sharp, Schumann; Arabescue (Blue Dan 
ube-Strauss), Schulz-Evler. Mr. Hutcl 
eson played them all magnificently. 

Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” was pre 
sented to an audience of some 5,000 per 
sons in the great Amphitheater on Friday 
evening by the Chautauqua choir, orches 
tra, organ and soloists for July: Emma 
Wycoff, soprano; Viola Ellis, contralto 
John W. Nichols, tenor; Ashley Ropps 
bass. This is the first large choral work 
that has been performed this season. The 
work of the orchestra was all that could bé 
desired, the response to Director Hallam’s 
baton being made as by one man. The 
chorus, which numbers 400, gave positiv: 
evidence of Mr. Hallam’s excellent train 
ing. Careful attention to attack, dynamic 
contrast and enunciation, together  witl 
good ensemble and strict attention to the 
baton of the director, made the choral part 
of the work go without a flaw. The 
climaxes were most telling and the a ca 
pella numbers delightful. The work of th« 
soloists was well nigh flawless. 

Lynn B. DANA. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


If Herr Waghalter of Berlin, who, in 
your last issue, excoriated us for our lack 
of musical knowledge and taste, and who 
went so far as to declare that if wild ani- 
mals—lions, tigers and elephants—were sus- 
ceptible to musical influences, Americans 
ought to be, could hear some of the things 
that have been said about the ridiculous 
position that he stands in, he would re- 
turn to Berlin with a chastened spirit. 

Several persons have sent me programs 
of the concerts which have been given at 
the Summer hotels, to show that even in the 
off season good and serious music has a 
hearing in this country, because people not 
only like it, but appreciate it. 

As farther evidence to disprove Herr 
Waghalter’s charges, let me quote Bonci, 
the distinguished tenor, who has traveled 
all over this country, where he has won a 
notable success, and who was recently in- 
terviewed in Rome. Now, let us see what 
his opinions are, as he gave them to a cor- 
respondent for the New York American. 
Said he: 

“America is practically the only country 
where the love for music does not assume 
the form of a passing fad. Music clubs, 
formed to insure, if not a season of grand 
opera, at least one or two concerts by great 
artists, are springing up in all corners of 
the country. And the cheerfulness with 
which the well-to-do class raises funds to 
meet the deficits is simply remarkable. Dur- 
ing my last concert tour I sang in many 
localities where public-spirited citizens paid 
the expenses. American women do not ga 
to the opera simply to display their jewels 
and gowns. They may do so to some ex- 
tent in the large cities, but in the South and 
West they go only to enjoy the music. 

“My impression is, that while in every 
corner of America there is now a demand 
for good music and good artists, the de- 
mand in Europe is either dying out or is 
already extinct.” 

Now, here we have the deliberate opinion 
of a man who has traveled tens of thou- 
sands of miles in this country, sung most 
uccessfully several seasons of opera in 
‘ew York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Bos- 
mn, who is interested enough to learn Eng- 
lish, so tmat he might sing in English, who 
nows the country pretty thoroughly, who 
has taken pains to come in personal con- 


tact with Americans, gone out of the social 


ircles of his own compatriots in order to 
so, and who has not hesitated in the past 
express his convictions, even when they 
ere not always favorable. 

Surely, the opinion of such a man, given 
{ter considerable experience, is worth 
mething. 

Certainly it should weigh heavily against 
e opinion of a man like Waghalter who 
inds in this country, goes to a seaside re- 
rt for a couple of weeks, and then, be- 
re he returns, damns us. 

* * * 

\s to whether we are producing any 
ngers of eminence, let some of the en- 
agements made by Mr. Milton Aborn, for 
he Century Theater for the coming opera 
ason there, speak. 

Late last Spring, as you remember, Mr. 
\born went abroad in search of singers, 
d the rights to produce certain grand 
peras in English. 

What is the record? 

So far he has engaged Mr. Walter 
\Vheatley, an American tenor who was 
inging at Covent Garden; Miss Lois Ewell, 
in American soprano, who has sung both 
ere and abroad; Mr. Alfred Kaufmann, 
vho recently finished a tour of Australia 
vith Mme. Melba: Dr. Hugh Schussler, an 
\merican basso cantante, who has been 
inging in Austria for two years; Miss 
\athleen Howard, an American contralto, 
vho will sing in the Wagnerian “Ring,” 
nd Miss Ivy Scott, an American soprano. 
These are onl} some of the Americans 
ho have been engaged. 


Let us not forget that Mr. Aborn had to 
go to Europe to get them. That is the 
point that I have also been trying to make 
for some time; namely, that we have plenty 
of American singers, singers trained in 
America, only they have to go to Europe 
to get a hearing and a living, because not 
our people, but our women “social leaders” 
turn up their noses at everything that does 
not bear a foreign trademark. 

* * * 

As to American voices, let me bring for- 
ward, as an authority, no less a personage 
than Mr. Thomas Edison, who declares that 
they are the finest in the world, for he has 
recorded and analyzed them. 

Recently in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the New York World, Mr. 
Edison showed, in his studio, a multitude 
of drawers in a cabinet with records of 
voices taken in all the leading cities in 
Europe by men sent abroad for that pur- 
pose. There were also records of thousands 
of American voices. 

The records included those of all the 
famous singers of opera and concert, of 
choir singers and of the pupils of singing 
schools and teachers. 

“T have studied all these thousands of 
voices,” said Mr. Edison, “not only by 
listening to their records, but by examining 
many of these under microscopes. I have 
analyzed them scientifically and critically. 
There are few perfect voices among the 
EK uropeans—astonishingly few.” 

When Mr. Edison was asked, from his 
years of study of all the voices, what coun- 
try produces the finest voices, he answered, 
with absolute confidence: 

“American voices are naturally finer than 
any that can be found in Europe, which is 
probably due to the blending of races on 
the continent. ‘ 

“Among the singers of Europe,” con- 
tinued Mr. Edison, “not only the profes- 
sional ones but those from the music 
schools, only about one in a hundred voices 
is good. In America there are at least 
four to five in every hundred that are 
superlative, which means that about four 
times as many Americans as Europeans 
have good voices. This is true of both 
sexes.” 

3ut another point about which Mr. Edi- 
son was very explicit was that, while he in- 
sisted that there are very few good teach- 
ers, and that teachers ruin fine voices more 
often than not, it was his deliberate opinion 
that it is utter foolishness for Americans to 
go to Europe to learn singing, and that they 
can learn just as well at home. 

Then he went a step further and said that 
any intelligent man can take one of his 
phonograph rolls and make records of 
his voice; then he can listen to the records 
of the voices of great singers, and observe 
the defects in his own singing, and by hear- 
ing these and comparing his own singing 
with that of successful singers, it will help 
him to improve his voice. 

There is something else not generally 
known—namely, that by recording your 
own voice on the phonograph and compar- 
ing it with certain standards, in the shape 
of the voices of recognized great singers, 
you can educate yourself. 

[ think one could do a good deal better 
this way than by going to some of the 
so-called eminent teachers we have. 

In my mind’s eye, I can see a dear, old 
Italian teacher sitting at the piano. He 
was a conductor, in former years, in the 
small cities of Italy. I see him playing an 
accompaniment in a mechanical way for a 
pupil who is singing the scales. He never 
could sing a note himself, so that he is 
unable to produce a good tone for the 
pupil’s benefit. 

Anyway, he is not trying to do that. 
What do you suppose he is doing? Why, 
he is reading a newspaper as he plays the 
accompaniment. 

Now, do not mistake me. I do not pre- 
sent this dear, old gentleman as typical at 
all in New York, or even of most old Italian 
teachers, but I do say that there is more 
than one of this class. 

At the same time, we have, right here in 
New York, and in all other cities, for that 
matter, a number of Germans, Italians, 
Frenchmen, and also a large number of 
Americans who are thoroughly competent 
and experienced, who take a great interest 
in their work, and a great interest in any 
talented pupil. 

And all these teachers must be doing 
good work, as we have so many American 
girls who can go over and find positions in 
Europe, to be picked up, later, by Mr. 
\born, or some other enterprising man- 
ager. 

: 

To give you still further proof that mu- 
sical knowledge and cuJture in this country 
are not in the abject condition which Herr 
Waghalter insists upon, let me say that 
only recently Surrogate Fowler handed 
down a decision which is much to the point. 
This decision was upon the appeal taken 
by the State Comptroller, from an order 
of the Surrogate, sustaining a personal tax 
on the estate of the late Alfred Seligman, 
who left a large bequest to the Young 


Men’s Symphony Orchestra of the City of 
New York and to the People’s Symphony 
Concerts. 

The Comptroller had contended that the 
appraiser erred in exempting these two be- 
quests, and that he had undervalued certain 
specific bequests of a collection of musical 
instruments left to the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Surrogate Fowler de- 
cided that the bequests were exempt from 
taxation because the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts are educational corpora- 
tions, and so he dismissed the appeal. 

When a surrogate, who passes on such 
matter-of-fact things as wills and legal 
documents connected with testamentary af- 
fairs, rules that music is part of a people’s 
education, who will have the impudence to 
get up and say that we are not a musical 
people? 

* * * 


The fact of the matter is, we are all just 
about music crazy! How many homes are 
being broken up because the wife is study- 
ing for the operatic stage, or the husband 
is suddenly seized with a desire to rival 
Caruso! There is scarcely a day that some 
matrimonial tangle of this kind does not 
come up in the courts. 

Only two days ago Justice Spillman, in 
the Supreme Court, granted alimony and 
counsel fees to Mrs. Helen E. Mantell, 
pending the trial of her action for a sep- 
aration from Jack P. Mantell, a salesman. 
Mrs. Mantell alleged that, although her hus- 
band said he was unable to pay even five 
dollars a week for her support, he took 
singing lessons regularly and, in addition, 
expended other darge sums for tickets to 
the opera and music books. 

In the complaint it is stated that Mr. 
Mantell brought his artistic temperament 
into his home, and thereby caused annoy- 
ance and even fright to his wife, who, it 
is said, fainted on several occasions, after 
outbursts of song on the part of Mr. Man- 
tell. 
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But if a final proof were necessary to 
show that we are not suffering from too 
little music, but from too much of it, there 
comes a report from Sharon, Pa., to the 
effect that E. E. Wright and Pyatt Hubler, 
two disciples of Izaak Walton, have in- 
vented a musical minnow for bass fishing. 
The new device is described as a wooden 
minnow, and, instead of the usual spinner 
in front, there is carved out the face of a 
pretty girl. 

Within the wooden minnow is a tiny 
music box, the playing of which is regu- 
lated by the fisherman before he casts his 
line. The fishermen declare the music box 
attracts the fish. 

Of course, good, honest fishermen, who 
are content to tramp through the woods or 
through a swamp or wade up to their mid- 
dle in a brook to catch a few bass, some 
trout or a salmon, or go out in the ocean 
and sit in the hot sun to fish, when they 
read of this mechanical contrivance will be 
horrified and say that it is unfair to the 
fish. 

But, at the same time, when even the 
American fish is attracted by music, who, 
let me ask, will have the impudence to get 
up and declare that we are not a musical 
people, never mind about the six hundred 
millions which your editor says we spend 
for music in all its forms, exclusive of the 
musical comedies ? 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


DR. DAMROSCH HITS RAGTIME 


“Half of Our Annual Music Expenditure 
Is Wasted,” Declares Educator 


Delivering a parting blow at ragtime and 
cominenting interestingly on the conditions 
of music and musical study in America, 
Frank Damrosch, director of the Institute 
of Musical Arts, sailed for Europe last 
Tuesday on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. Asked 
if ragtime would corrupt European music 
he told a reporter of the Evening Sun: “If 
Europe really adopts ragtime it will de- 
serve all the injury it will receive. Rag- 
time tunes are like pimples. They come 
and go. They are impurities in the musical 
system which must be got rid of before it 
can be considered clean.” 

Dr. Damrosch commented on a statement 
by John C. Freund, which he had read in 
the Evening Sun and which was to the ef- 
fect that America’s annual expenditure on 
music outside of musical comedy was $600,- 
000,000. “The figures are amazing,” he 
said, “but | think half of this sum is wasted 
on poor music, inefficient teachers and 
so on 

“The advance which music has made in 
this country during the last two or three 
years,” he addéd, “is both astonishing and 
gratifying. Thirty years ago the rank and 
file of the people were in the blankest mu- 
sical ignorance. To-day hardly a town fails 
to boast of one good musical organization. 
A majority of the children of the mod- 
erately well to do receivé“@ fair musical 


education. The musical centers of Europe 
are full of Americans. I| think our musical 
average is about the same as Europe’s. Of 
course, the poor people over there are fur- 
ther advanced than ours.” 





SEES FINE FUTURE FOR 
THIS COLORADO PIANIST 


Louis Persinger, Violinist, Waxes En- 
thusiastic Over Playing of Char- 
lotte Rhea James 





Louis Persinger, the Violin Virtuoso, 
and Charlotte Rhea James, Pianist, 
Photographed During a Visit by Mr. 
Persinger'- to His Home in Colorado 
Springs, Col. 


When Louis Persinger, the violin virtu- 
oso, was in his native Colorado Springs a 
few weeks ago he was delighted to dis- 
cover in the person of Charlotte Rhea 
James a pianist of such talent that he be- 
lieves the world is destined to hear fine 
things of her in the next few years. Miss 
James is a pupil in theory of Frederic 
Ayres and a former pupil of Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler. 

Mr. Persinger had not intended to do 
any playing during his Colorado Springs 
vacation spent at the home of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos W. Persinger, but he 
made an exception in favor of a sonata 
dedicated to him by the composer, Fred- 
eric Ayres. Mr. Persinger regards this as 
one of the most important American works 
of recent years and he will undoubtedly 
include it on his programs next season. In 
the trial performances that he gave of it 
in Colorado Springs Miss James played 
the piano part. It was difficult music, but 
Miss James acquitted herself so well that 
Mr. Persinger pronounced her “a wonder” 
and the possessor of “one of the greatest 
talents for music” that he had run across 
anywhere. L.. HA. 


Society Audience at First McAllister 
Musicale, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


Boston, July 26.—A goodly number of 
persons in the North Shore’s exclusive so- 
ciety attended the first of a series of three 
musicales given by Mrs. Hall McAllister, 
at Pride’s Crossing, Mass., on July 18. The 
artists were Mme. Marie Sundelius, the 
Boston soprano, Ruth F. Deyo and Charles 
K. North. With the effective accompani- 
ments of Jessie Davis, they artistically pre- 
sented the following program: 


\ir from ‘“‘Le Roi d’Ys’” (Lalo), “L’oiseau 
Bleu’? (Dalcroze), ‘‘Les Silhouettes” (Carpenter), 
“The Fairy Pipers’ (Brewer), by Mme. Sunde 
lius; Barcarole, Scherzo, op. 39, Chopin, by Miss 
Deyo; “May” (Petterson-Berger), “Titania’’ (Pet 
terson-Berger) ‘‘Love at Fourteen, at Seventeen 


and Now” (Swedish folk song), “Tak for ditt 
Rad’ (Grieg), by Mme. Sundelius. “Waldes- 
rauchen” (Liszt), ‘‘Scotch Poem’ (MacDowell) 


“Dream Castle’? (R. L. Deyo), ‘“‘Jardins sous la 
pluie’ (Debussy), by Miss Deyo **Berceuse” 
(Gounod), “Soir Paien’” “Hue,’’ “Lo, Hear the 
Gentle Lark” (Bishop) by Mme. Sundelius and 
Mr. North. W. H. L 


Caruso and Farrar for “Julien” at the 
Metropolitan 


Paris, July 23.—Comoedia, the theatrical 
journal, stands sponsor for the announce 
ment that Enrico Caruso is studying the 
tenor role in Charpentier’s “Julien,” for ap- 
pearance in the new opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, and that 
Geraldine Farrar is to sing the leading 
feminine part. 


Son Born to Lilla Ormond-Dennis 


Music lovers were interested in the an- 
nouncement made this week that a son had 
been born to Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ray 
Dennis, of New York, as the youngster’s 
mother was formerly Lilla Ormond, the 
popular American contralto. 





Jean Gerardy, the ’cellist, will tour Eng 
land with Luisa Tetrazzini in the Autumn. 
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The Presentation by 


LOUDON CHARLTON 





OF 





MME. NELLIE 


MELBA = KUBELIK 


The World’s Most Distinguished Who has been heard by greater American 
PRIMA DONNA audiences than any other Violinist 


EDMUND BURKE 


Baritone, Covent Garden Opera, London 


and Other Eminent Assisting Artists 


MARKS AN EPOCH IN MUSIC IN AMERICA 











I N the history of concert-giving in this country, no such stupendous combina- 
— tion of artists of the first rank has ever been offered. 








M ME. MELBA 1s admittedly the greatest artist on the Concert and Operatic Stage 
to-day. Says a New York paper:—*‘ The Melba rage which possesses this 
country will always be remembered as one of the most extraordinary manifestations 
of enthusiasm for art.” 











J|AN KUBELIK has played before greater audiences and to more people in 
America than any other violinist in the world. 











E DMUND BURKE has won for himself a commanding position among the 


Baritones of Europe. 

















The original season for this combination has been extended to the latest possible date prior to 
the London season of next year. The attraction willappear only in houses having a money 
capacity of $6,000 gross or better. 








Sole Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


By special arrangement with SCHULZ-CURTIUS & POWELL, London, England 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Covent Garden Unfortunate in Its Choice of Novelties This Season 
—Dresden to Have Premiére of Wolf Ferrari’s New Moliére 
Opera—American Débutante Engaged for Opera Season at 

Nice—‘‘Lohengrin’’ House at Graupa Sold by Auction—-Poverty 

| as a Stimulus to Production and as a Hindrance 








OVENT GARDEN has not been as 
fortunate in its novelties’ as in_ its 
ingers this year. Von Waltershausens 
Oberst Chabert,” the German _ contribu- 
ion, made but an indifferent impression, 
harpentier’s “Julien” had to be given up 
1 the time being on account of tne delay 

f the Paris premiére, and now the Italian 
ovelty, Ezio Camussi’s “La Dubarry,” has 
roved a failure of the traditionally dismal 
rt. 

Just why this work was chosen for pro- 
luction appears to admit of no satisfactory 
xplanation. The critics seem to be united 
is to the demerits of the work, and indeed 
he Observer's chronicler goes so far as to 
say that, generally speaking, Camussi has 
written the worst kind of tolerable music 
ind has, unfortunately, fitted it to the 
worst kind of tolerable dramatic action, 
and that altogether “La Dubarry” is a re- 
hash of old things. He continues: 

“The artists did their best. Signor Pan 
izza did his best. So did the tympani 
player, and the delightfully diversified pack 
of hounds that hunted hares and deer si- 
multaneously, and the moonlight on the 
water, and the -spinet. And in the matter 
of keeping out of touch with the modern 
operatic spirit the management did best 
of all.” 

It is significant that “The Girl of the 
Golden West” has not been sung at all this 
season, notwithstanding the opportunity of 
having Destinn and Caruso i the principal 
roles. To the delight of Mozart lovers, 
however, “Don Giovanni” has been revived 
after an interval of three years, with Em 
my Destinn in one of her greatest roles 
perhaps her greatest—that of Donna Anna. 
[The Zerlina is Mignon Nevada, who has 
now achieved a “grand” season at Covent 
Garden for the first time, while the part 
of Donna Elvira has given a London début 
to a new soprano whose stage name, Mme. 
Stralia, reveals her as a countrywoman of 
Nellie Melba. Vanni Marcoux’s absence 
from Covent Garden this year, after his 
noteworthy successes there a year ago, has 
not yet been explained. Another French 
baritone, M. Rouard, was imported for the 
name part. John McCormack is the Don 
Ottavio and the new French “character 
bass,” Aquistaface, fromthe Nice Opéra, 
the Leporello in this revival. 

The revival of “Roméo et Juliette,” with 
John McCormack and Melba as the ill- 
fated lovers, will doubtless be the last addi 
tion to this year’s répertoire. This opera 
was last heard in London at Oscar Ham 
merstein’s opera house, where Orville Har 
rold and Felice Lyne had the title rdles 

x *« * 


RESDEN, the city of many Strauss 
premitéres, is to have a Wolf-Ferrari 
bremicre in October, when the lyric com- 
edy that the composer of “The Jewels of 
the Madonna” is now making of Moliére’s 
L’Amour Médecin,” as adapted by Enrico 
Golisciani, is produced by General Musical 
Director Ernst von Schuch at the Court 
Opera. Shortly afterward the novelty will 
e given in London, and in January it is 
find its way into the Metropolitan's 
épertoire, as already announced, with 
mmy Destinn, Enrico Caruso and Pas 
uale Amato in the principal roles 


k K * 


ATTER-DAY evolution among opera 
singers leads the baritone aloft int 
he more alluringly gilded altitudes of the 
enor and, in turn, the tenor whose future 
s such is behind him into the seats of the 
anagerial mighty. Equipped by long 
ears of experience at the Paris Opéra Co 
lique, Thomas Salignac, following this 
ww clearly defined trend, has assumed th« 
esponsibilities of this new post as director 
f the Opéra at Nice and made public his 
lans for his first season in this new ca 
acity. 

Director Salignac will not be found 
vanting as an element in the so-called “de- 
entralization” movemert. As his con 
tributions to the cause he announces the 
rst productions anywhere of two manu 
script works—“L’Aureole,” an opera in 


four acts by Tremisot, and “Le Marchand 
de Masques,” a lyric drama in two acts by 
Albert Wolf. In addition to these two 
premiéres proper he will introduce to his 





ee 














F igr pameagge se by the promoters of the 
various festivities in celebration of 
the centenary of Richard Wagner’s birth 
was the fate of the house at Graupa, in 
which the master wrote “Lohengrin” in 
1846. Graupa is near Pillnitz, which is not 
far from Dresden. The living rooms used 
by Wagner were converted not long since 
into a Wagner Museum, in which many 
valuable souvenirs were placed, and a so- 
ciety was organized in Leipsic to assume 
responsibility for the maintenance of the 
museum, This society, however, was un- 
able to raise the funds necessary for the 
purchase of the building and the result was 
that a few days ago the “Lohengrin” 
llouse came under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer and was sold for the sum of $12,000 








Photo by Boston Photo News Co 


GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER 


After a long interval that has taxed the patience of the admirers his ‘‘Louise’’? won for him, Gustave 
Charpentier at last has given ‘‘Julicn’’ to the world. Not a sequel in the accepted sense, “Tulien’’ with 
ts symbolism has come as a surprise to the public, won by the idealized realism of ‘‘Louise.”” It seems 
to be agreed that Charpentier made a mistake in being his own librettist again At the Opera Comique 


premiere the name part was created by Charles 


Nice public Camille Erlanger’s “Aphro 
dite,’ Charpentier’s “Julien,” Massenet’s 
“Panurge,” Le Borne’s “Les Girondins” 
and a work by the Nice composer Charles 
Pons, “Le Voile du Bonheur.” For this 
work Jean Périer, the “lyric tragedian” of 
“Pelléas” fame, who created the principal 
role at the Opéra Comique, has been spe 
cially engaged 

The personnel of the troupe of “regu 
lars” engaged includes Paolo Seveilhac, the 
erstwhile baritone, who was “terrorized” a 
vear or so ago, and also the young Amer! 
an soprano, Frances Roeder, who grad 
vated to the stage of Covent Garden from 
Jean de Reszke’s studio this Summer. The 
“ouest’” system, even as it is practised in 
Boston, seems to appeal to Salignac as a 
profitable basis to adopt, and for this point 
f view there is no lack of practical prece 
dents in this country Pauline Donalda, 
one of the artistes en représentations so 
engaged, will be given her first opportunity 
to sing Carmen, while her husband, M 
Seveilhac, will be the Don José. Emma 
Calvé. Marthe Chenal, Marguerite Carré, 
Mariette Mazarin, Ivan Altchevsky, Er 
nest Van Dyck and Marcel Journet will be 
others of the season’s guests 


Rousseliére 


to a wealthy butcher who lives in Berlin. 

The house at Triebschen, near Lucerne, 
in which Wagner created still more im- 
portant things and passed through mor 
important experiences, still belongs to the 
old Swiss family of Rhyns, who keep it 
rented. It is said that the Wagner family 
would like to see the house bought in and 
transformed into an elaborate Wagner 
Museum, but that there is no money avail 
able for such a purpose. Wagner used to 
pay a yearly rental of $600 for this villa, 
with its twenty-two furnished rooms 


* * + 


a rER Felix Mottl’s death a commit 
tee was formed in Munich to create 
an artistic memorial to the eminent con 
ductor. As the result of a concert given 
for the purpose and the collecting of pri 
vate subscriptions: a fund has now been 
established that amounts to some $8,750 
This will enable the committee to make an 
annual subsidy of $350 to the German or 
Austrian pupil of the Munich Academy ot 
Music deemed most deserving and most in 
need of it The prosp¢ ctive beneficiar\ 
must be a student of either piano, ’cello, 
singing or composition and the sum he rt 


ceives is to be devoted to facilitate his get- 
ting started in his career after completing 
his studies. 

ee 


OVERTY, says Lord Rosebery, as many 
another has said before him, is a 
stimulus to production, a stimulus without 
which we should have less good literature. 
The remark, of course, has been made to 
apply to music and the other arts as aptly 
as to literature. But the converse remark, 
to the effect that poverty deteriorates, if it 
does not altogether stifle, production, has 
been made just as often. Both remarks, as 
Frederick Niecks points out, are wrong, 
notwithstanding a degree of truth inherent 
in each, as all depends upon circumstances 
whether the composer has a high or low 
degree of creative power, whether his 
genius reveals itself easily or laboriously, 
whether he is of a naturally energetic or 
indolent character, and so forth. 

Writing to the composer Abert in 1864, 
Anton Rubinstein said: “Musicians are 
really too stupidly situated. If they have a 
good post it leaves them no time for com- 
posing, and if they have no such post the 
cares for the means of subsistence take 
away all freshness and _ healthiness from 
their thoughts. The ideal would be that 
the artist, after a hard time passed in pov- 
erty—this I hold to be indispensable if he 
is to be properly steeled for life and art— 
should become a man _ of independent 
means, so as to be able to work in peace 
and freedom from further obligation: but 
this will always remain an ideal, for to 
realize it all rulers would have to be as 
young as the King of Bavaria (Ludwig 
[1), and all artists as interesting as Wag- 
ner.” Krom which it is to be seen that the 
great Russian acknowledged the beneficial 
effects of poverty in the initial stage only, 
when it may act as an initiator into the 
verities of life, but regarded it as an evil 
later on—as a hinderer instead of a fur- 
therer. 

By way of seeking light from deeds and 
their results, instead of expressed opinions, 
Prof. Niecks, in his discussion in the cur- 
rent issue of the Monthly Musical Record, 
turns to the lives of the great composers 
and finds that Franz Schubert, who wrote 
unweariedly from early boyhood to the end 
of his short life, and without any encour- 
agement from either publishers’ pay or 
public recognition, lived always in poverty, 
but that poverty was never a stimulus to 
him. 

“He needed none, for his creative power 
and creative impulse were self-sufficient 
\nd he could not have written more and 
with greater felicity even if he had had 
all his needs and desires satisfied. But sup 
pose that Schubert, while retaining his cre 
ative power and wonderful ease of produc- 
tion, had lacked the irresistible impulse to 
create, and suppose, further, that in his 
poverty publishers had successfully tempted 
him by the offer of a pittance for saleable 
stuff, our composer could have contented 
them and yet have turned out potboilers 
that were real works of genius. 

“But not every man of genius has thx 
easy flow of Schubert in production. Take, 
for instance, Beethoven. To produce a 
masterpiece he required time and _ effort 
The history of his works, as we read it 
in his sketchbooks, the autographs of his 
works, and his letters, leaves us in no 
doubt about this. Had Beethoven allowed 
himself to be driven by need of money to 
write potboilers he would have made 
neither a good nor profitable thing of it 
which is proved by the few specimens of 
his we have. Brahms would have made a 
still worse producer of: potboilers. With 
out spontaneous inspiration even Mozart, 
though he did not altogether fail, fell 
greatly short of himself. 

“When, however, people speak of pov- 
erty as a stimulus, they think of poverty 
as an inducement to make extraordinary 
efforts to escape from the disagreeable sit 
uation in which they find themselves. But 
in the case of the first-rate geniuses, as 
in the case of Schubert, the stimulus is not 
needed. I think that with them the inner 
impulse is always imperative, but that with 
the lesser men, the men of talent, indolenc« 
and torpidity have often to be stirred, 
awakened. Have great masterpieces ever 
heen stimulated into existence by poverty? 
| doubt it very much 
innumerable masterpieces 
have been written in poverty, but that is a 
different thing. For the production of 
something really great, not only genius 
and will are required but also un 
solicited inspiration, and for that growth 


vo BS course, 
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MAUD 


POWELL 


Will play in the United States 
during the Musical Season 
1913-1914, 


Proclaimed 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST WOMAN 
VIOLINIST 


Her drawing powers 
have been tested by 
every noted musical or- 
ganization everywhere. 


Write for terms and 
learn how to make your 
concerts successful by 
co-operative advertis- 
ing methods. 


Manager: 
H. GODFREY TURNER 
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GRIMSON 


VIOLINIST 


Soloist with Leading Orchestras 1913-14 


Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
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GERVILLE-REACHE 


Contralto 


Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
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ocal Coach and Accompanist 
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Columbia University 
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poverty is not a favorable soil. The am- 
bition to produce something transcendently 
beautiful and original, something that will 
excite the admiration of the world, is much 
rather the stimulus of the truly great artist 
than the ambition to be rich and live in 
splendor and luxury.” 

While recognizing the fact that a life 
without struggle does not afford the best 
conditions for bringing out the most ster- 
ling qualities of a man or a woman, Prof. 
Niecks warns against taking it for granted 
that hard experiences will make every man 
strong and deep. “In fact,” he observes, 
“a little consideration cannot fail to show 
us that poverty, which develops one man 
gloriously, will cripple and crush another 
miserably, and that where poverty is to 
be entirely beneficial it must not be too 
severe or too prolonged.” 

x * * 

OFIE MENTER, who practically has 
retired now from the concert stage. 
has taken up her pen as a weapon to ward 
off the supposition that she was one or the 
characters portrayed by Ernst von Wol- 
zogen in his delightful book, “Der Kraft- 
maier,” which deals with the Liszt days in 
Weimar. Some there be who have ven- 
tured to suggest that Frau Menter was the 
original of the interestingly temperamental 
Ilona, but the long-celebrated pianist denies 

the soft impeachment. 

From her home at Stockdorf, near 
Munich, she writes to a Berlin periodical: 
“In connection with the new vogue of 
Ernst von Wolzogen’s ‘Der Kraftmaier’ the 
report is being spread that my little self, 
too, figures in it under the pseudonym of 
Ilona Babass, by which of course Fraulein 
Ilonka Rabass was undoubtedly meant. 
This complication will, doubtless, be just 
as disagreeable to Fraulein Rabass as to 
me, since at that time Fraulein Rabass, 
who was a charming Hungarian, was at 
least fifteen years younger than I. As far 
as I am concerned I never spent any time 
of any account in Weimar. On one oc- 
casion only I made my unforgettable mas- 
ter a visit of some three hours on my re- 
turn trip from St. Petersburg to Castle 
Itter, and I met nobody else there. ex- 
cepting the noted Russian painter Schu- 
kowsky, who was invited with me to dine 
with Liszt. Even on the streets from the 
station to Liszt’s house nothing happened 


to me that could be construed as pertaining 
in any way to the colony of piano students. 
The favor with which Franz Liszt honored 
me up to the end of his life, is too sacred 
to me to be disfigured by fictitious and in- 
ane discrepancies.” 
x * * 
HERE is one critic in Paris who may 
be labeled an old fogey by colleagues 
of more advanced sympathies, but is not 
lacking in a sense of humor, at any rate. 
After the first performance of a ballet nov- 
elty introduced at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées a few weeks ago by the Russian 
company now appearing under Sir Joseph 
Beecham’s management at Drury Lane in 
London, he wrote: 

“The conductor having raised his baton 
the whole orchestra began to improvise 
without the smallest regard for tonality, 
dynamics or rhythm. After ten minutes of 
this, deeming that the joke had been car- 
ried far enough; they were silent—proud 
at having thus brought to a hearing the 
Introduction to the second scene of ‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps’ by I. Stravinsky.” 

* * * 


ONCERNING the “potting” of “Par- 
sifal”’ at the London Coliseum under 

Sir Henry Wood’s direction the London 
Daily Mail observes that, whatever view 
one may take, it is a curious turn of events 


‘that brings “Parsifal” out of its thirty 


years’ jealously guarded seclusion in the 
Bayreuth fane straight into the hilarious 
ragtime company of the show at the Co- 
liseum. “Parsifal’s” neighbors, it seems, 
were Weeden Grossmith’s “sketchiest, most 
irresponsible of sketches” and a “selection” 
from Puccini. “The performance consists 
of a series of a dozen tableaux vivants ac- 
companied by a patchwork of as many of 
the most celebrated ‘purple passages’ of 
the music, tailored by the ingenious Sir 
Henry Wood.” 
* * x 


OW that Oscar Hammerstein is no 
longer the proprietor of the London 
Opera House, the Musical Standard thinks 
it will be interesting to see what becomes 
of “the enormous statuary head of that re- 
markable person which has been a conspic- 
uous feature of the Kingsway facade of 
the building ever since its opening. Not a 
thing of beauty, it will surely not remain 
forever.” Le Oe 











WEALTH OF OPPORTUNITIES IN CHURCH SINGING 





AROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER, 
soprano soloist of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, is believed to be the highest sal- 
aried church singer in America, a fact that 
has had much to do*with her success in 
the concert field under Loudon Charlton's 
management. Mme. Hudson-Alexander is 
firmly of the opinion that choir work offers 
unrivaled advantages to a concert singer, 
though she pertinently points out that the 
general standard of church choirs through- 


out the country is now so high that a 
marked degree of individual excellence is 
demanded for admission to such organiza- 
tions. 

“Scarcely any other kind of singing gives 
one such training and experience as choir 
work,” declares the soprano. “That is why 
I strongly advise every aspirant for the 
concert platform to strive first of all to 
equip herself for a church position. Nearly 
all of our great prima donnas have at one 
time sung in church choirs; for example, 
Mmes. Eames, Farrar, Nordica and Rap- 
pold. In our opera companies are scores 
of American girls in minor positions who 
won these opportunities as a result of suc- 
cess as choir singers. They will be famous 
prima donnas, too, some day. 

“Choir work being wide in its demands 
is wide in its opportunities. The success- 
ful church singer must not only keep her 
voice constantly in condition, the same as a 
prima donna, but she must be mistress of a 
wide répertoire, ranging from the simplest 
hymn to the most difficult oratorio. .A 
famous tenor told me the other day that 
he would always be glad of his training in 
a church choir, for nothing else could have 
fitted him so well for almost any demand 
that might be made upon his voice and 
knowledge. 


“To succeed as a choir singer one must 
exhibit an absolute devotion to the work. 
It must not be considered merely as a 
means of livelihood or a step to concert 
work. It is only enthusiasm for this par- 
ticular branch of singing that will win suc- 
cess, and thus open the way to the broader 
field.” 


To Celebrate Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of Gluck’s Birth 


An association has been formed in Dres- 
den, according to the New York Evening 
Post, for the special purpose of bringing 
about a worthy celebration of the two hun- 
dredth birthday of Gluck next year. It is 
hoped that some of his neglected master- 
works will be revived. In Vienna a so- 
ciety has been organized for the purpose 
of collecting funds for a Gluck monument 
in that city. For Vienna he wrote three 
of his best operas—“Orfeo,” “Alceste” and 
“Iphigenie in Aulis.” It was here that he 
changed his style and paved the way for 
his Parisian successes, in which he was 
aided by Marie Antoinette, who studied 
with him in Vienna. Carl Goldmark is 
president of this Gluck association. 





Mrs. Goold and Mr. Gusikoff Give “Music 
in the Pines” at Walpole, N. H. 


A vocal and violin program was given at 
“Music in the Pines,” Walpole, N. H., 
on July 19, by Mrs. Edith Chapman Goold, 
soprano, and Mischel Gusikoff, vio- 
lin, with Max Schmalzman, accompanist. 
“Music in the Pines” is a large pine forest 
on the farm of Franklin W. Hooper, where 
a platform and a large sounding board have 
been erected and where seats have been 
arranged at some distance from the musi- 
cians’ platform. About two hundred guests 
attended the concert. 
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AMERICAN OPERA TO-DAY STILL 
A HYPOTHETICAL INSTITUTION 





comers in the Field 





Everybody Has Theories About It but- No One Can Tell what It 
Actually Is or Define Its Distinguishing Traits—Promise for 
the Future in the Awakened Public Interest of the Last Five 
Years—What the Cry for ‘‘Opera in English” and the Annual 
Productions of Operas by Native Composers Have Accom- 
plished—Absurdity of Restricting the Composer as to Subject 
Matter—Inspiration and Morals-—Pointing the Way to New- 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


Seventh and Last in Series of Articles on Contemporary Operatic Composition 








HERE are two ways of considering 


the present status of American opera 
—from the standpoint of practical achieve- 
ment in the first place and, in the second, 
according to the extent and degree of 
popular interest manifested in the—as yet 
—hypothetical insti- 
tution. Judging by 
the light of actual 
accomplishment the 
problem of a cfar- 
acteristic .school cf 
native lyric drama 
is not very much 
nearer satisfactory 
solution than it ws 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more ago. 
Operas by really or 
quasi-native com- 
posers are not want- 
ing—in fact, they 
now bud and blos- 
som with almost 
annual precision. Al- 
most every one pur- 
ports to be American by virtue of this 
quality or of that. Most of them are poor 
as operas pure and simple and all their 
pretences to Americanism are unavailing to 
stave Off an inevitably speedy doom. Then 
others come, are heard and buried and then 
some more, as the process repeats itself 
with a sort of cyclical regularity. 

On the other hand the past five years 
have had their significance in the eager 
pursuit of this elusive and undefined ideal. 
The American opera is to-day a_ theme 
blessed with a measure of public interest— 
a condition infinitely more beneficial to an 
enterprise of the kind than musty academic 
speculation and years of austere, unvital- 
ized striving. Interest is father to the de- 
mand which engenders the essential supply. 

The agitation for opera in English which 
a few years ago developed to a point of 
real urgency has not yet evinced results as 
literal as its most ardent sponsors might 
feel inclined to wish. But in proselyting 
one cause they incidentally gave impetus to 
another and greater. “Opera in English 
and thereby native opera” was their con- 
tention. “Native opera and thereby opera 
in English” conjectured cooler heads and 
more far-sighted. For all acrimonicus op- 
position the pressure brought to bear by 
advocates of the vernacular was sufficiently 
pronounced to exert some perceptible ef 
fect. The ruling powers at the chief Amer- 
ican operatic establishments found them 
selves confronted with a state of affairs 
that, because of a growing sentiment, de- 
manded some manner of attention. There 
were but two ways of experimenting with 
the vernacular for opera -by actual transla- 
tions of foreign works or by the usage of 
native ones. Whatever immediate disad- 
vantages the latter entailed it was the pref 
erable alternative. 

Oscar Hammerstein commissioned Victor 
Herbert to write “Natoma” for his Manhat 
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tan Opera House. The Metropolitan sub- 
sequently endeavored to retaliate in kind by 
inv esting in Frederick Converse’s “Pipe of 
Desire.” The “Pipe” was not long desired 
by the public, but it would have been im- 
politic to stake a large issue on a single 
chance, so by means of a prize competition 
in the Italian style Manager Gatti-Casazza 
burdened himself with Horatio Parker’s 
“Mona.” A year earlier Mr. Dippel’s Chi- 
cago company had given “Natoma” its bap- 
tism of footlight fire instead of Mr. Ham- 
merstein, to whose incentive was due its 
existence. “Natoma” succeeded partly and 
is still in harness. “Mona” did not succeed 
at all and no man knows its whereabouts 
to-day. 

But by this time the Metropolitan had 
assumed a responsibility of which it could 
not graciously divest itself. The annual 
American offering was a matter which it 
seemed incumbent upon the greatest Amer- 
ican opera house to supply. It had become 
a case of noblesse oblige, even though the 
venture was expensive and far from as- 
suredly profitable. So last season there 
was Walter Damrosch’s “Cyrano” and next 
season there will be Victor Herbert's 
“Madeleine” and the season after there will 
be something else. The die has been cast 
and the ball set in motion. Chicago and 
Boston have followed suit at a comfortable 
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distance. Now and then smaller cities 
make their own experiments on a scale of 
greater or lesser amateurishness. The im- 
mediate outcome may be of no greater ac- 
count than that of the “Leonoras,” the 
“Rip Van Winkles,” the “Azaras” and the 
“Scarlet Letters” of an earlier date The 
difference is one of popular attitude. 
Everyone talks about American opera, 
everybody has some theory concerning it 
for good or for bad, and everybody has 
some idea or other of the vitality of the 


issues involved in the problem. And yet 
no one can tell what the American opera 
actually is, or define its characteristics ana 
distinguishing traits. And the plain fact 


of the matter is that, while operas by 
American composers are, one might almost 
say, everyday matters, the American opera 
is an institution as yet unborn. Its eventual 
advent is widely accepted as a matter of 
course. The optimistic American sees in 
fallible promise of it in the growth of mu- 
sical appreciation throughout the country. 
Certain visiting foreigners predict it partly 
out of politeness, partly out of conviction 
that a nation to be truly musical must have 
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an individual operatic manner of its own. 
And yet, to be utterly candid, we have just 
at present no insurmountable proof that this 
nation is bound to produce an operatic work 
that shall be as elementally American as 
“Aida” is fundamentally Italian or “Die 
Meistersinger” irrefutably German—and 
this whether it subsequently attains a char- 
acteristic musical speech or not. 


The Case of England 


England is not a musical nouveau riche. 
The country has centuries of folksong to 
fall back upon (the folk music of England 
is as sharply defined as that of Germany, 
France or Russia). Where is the English 
school of opera? Where is Spanish opera; 
where the national operatic type of Poland, 
of Norway? Russian opera (so-called) isa 
hybrid of Italian forms and music racy of 
the Russian soil. The musical nature of 
a nation does not of necessity connote the 
possession of a national operatic style. We 
have not as yet evolved a musical manner 
that is American and nothing but American 
in its salient aspects. We have not yet de- 
termined to general satisfaction just where 
the element of musical Americanism be- 
gins. Without a national style there can be 
no question of a national opera. With it 
the certainty of a national opera may still 
be a question. 

The American is impatient of restraint 
and delay in art as well as in matters of 
lesser spiritual account. Because he has 
heard of the progress of musical develop- 
ment in centers that were previously ar- 
tistically sterile, he assumes that matters 
should proceed at a pace unknown else- 
where. To-day a symphony orchestra is 
organized in what was lately a wilderness 
and so to-morrow he is ambitious for the 
appearance of a symphony that he recog- 
nizes as a product unmistakably indigenous 
to the soil. He builds an opera house and 
presently feels a right to demand a truiy 
“national” opera for presentation upon its 
stage. He wants results, and does not rel- 
ish the idea of calmly waiting the ministra- 
tions of evolution. It irks him almost to 
realize that an art work cannot be argued 
into existence. Those who to-day are clam- 
orous for the quick rise of the American 
school of opera might advantageously re- 
flect that, between the time that Heinrich 
Schtitz made his first crude copies of the 
newly invented Italian opera till the year 
in which Weber’s “Freischiitz” initiated a 
true German school of lyric drama two 
centuries elapsed. And less than a century 
has passed between “Der Freischiitz” and 
the present day. 


Restricting the Subjects 


Nothing could be more ludicrous and 
nitiably futile than the efforts that are so 
strenuously put forth to explain to the 
American composer the paths that he ought 
to travel in order to attain the desired op- 
eratic goal and those which he_ should 
primly and properly shun. To be _ truly 
American, he is told, he must treat of 
American life, must find. his themes within 
the borders of his owncountry. Yet he is to 
abstain from the temptation of peopling his 
works with Indians and negroes. He ought 
to turn his attention to the important crises 
of American history—with special refer- 
ence, it would generally appear, to the Rev- 
olutionary or Civil Wars (strange that no 
one has yet made himself useful by sug- 
gesting the Spanish-American conflict!) 


or else utilize some of the “American folk- 
lore” (this usually resolves itself into “Rip 
Van Winkle’). A few venturesome spirits 
do not balk at the idea of setting latter-day 
politics to music nor do they blush at ac- 
knowledging the ownership of such artistic 
ideals. If some one timidly ventures to call 
to witness “Tristan und Isolde” as an in- 
stance of a representative German master- 
work not based on a German subject or 
“Aida” as a genuinely Italian one on a non- 
Italian topic he is promptly hooted down. 
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Horatio Parker, Composer of “Mona 


But matters do not end with that. The 
perspective American Wagner or Verdi 
must see to it that the moral atmosphere 
of his librettos be carefully disinfected. 
Prudish bluestockings warn him to beware 
the snares of the flesh. He must keep his 
soul and the souls of his hearers strictly 
pure and undefiled. He must beware of 
carnal temptations and shun immoralities 
(alas! how little do these simple souls un- 
derstand the truest, deepest meaning of the 
terms morality and immorality!) such as 
are incarnated in Salomé, Santuzea, Loutse, 
Thais, Nedda (Siegmund, Sieglinde, Vio- 
letta, Don Juan and Manon are no longer 
useful as horrible examples since ‘Wal- 
kire,” “Traviata,” “Don Giovanni” and 
“Manon” have become classics !) The 
\merican opera is to be scrupulously comme 
il faut—pure, clean, virtuous and what els« 
not ! 

The pity of it all, and the humor! The 
American opera, if such a thing does even 
tually come to pass, will be precisely what 
the composer wishes it to be. Inspiration 
accomplishes its own purposes in the face of 
the grumbling of dissatished theorists and 
the horror of scandalized puritans. The 
American composer will take his subject 
matter where he finds it best suited to his 


[Continued on page 28] 
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LONDON SEASON AT ITS NADIR 


Final Concerts and Onentale Sustecinniene Reached—-Honors for De- 
stinn, McCormack, Mignon Nevada and Polacco in a ‘‘Don Giovanni”’ 


Revival at Covent Garden 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
July 12, 1913. 

|" is not a difficult matter to arrive at the 

conclusion that the present musical sea- 
son is on the wane. The list of concerts 
has diminished almost ta vanishing point, 
and, as a matter of fact, there are but two 
or three that hold out any inducement to 
the average concertgoer. The Royal Opera 
begins its last fortnight on Monday next, 
the season closing on the 28th. The last 
performance of Russian opera takes place 
on Thursday, although the season continues 
until the 25th, with the aid of the ballet. 

However the break in the sequence of 
musical events that comes with the end oi 
the month will not be of long duration, for 
as already announced, the Queen’s Hall 
promenade concerts begin on August 16 
and will provide varied musical 
ten weeks. These concerts are one of the 
most satisfactory and gratifying musical 
institutions in the whole of London musical 
life and represent a musical factor of im- 
mense educational benefit and undoubted 
popularity. Besides the thirteen British 
novelties alvaniy announced for perform- 


ance, about ten new works by foreign com- 
posers will also be introduced. One of the 


fare for 


most important of these is an Orchestral 
Suite (op. 19), by Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
which is down for October 9. Modern 


German music is represented by a “Hymn 
to the Rising Sun,” by Richard Mandl, 
while the modern French school supplies 
several fresh items: A “Fantasia on Two 
Popular Airs of Anjou,’ by Guillaume 
Lekeu, the brilliant pupil of César Franck, 
who died in 1894 at twenty-four years of 
age; a new Suite, “Le Bal de Beatrice 
d’Este,” for wood-wind, two harps and 
pianoforte, by Reynaldo Hahn; Debussy’s 
“Tberia” (Images Pour Orchestra, No. 2); 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,” by 
Maurice Ravel, and a Ballade for piano- 
forte and orchestra, by Gabriel Fauré. In 
addition to the above works, Sir Henry 
Wood has orchestrated Vitali’s Chaconne 
in G Minor, written originally for violin 
and figured bass. 

Revived. 


It is four years since “Don Giovanni” 
was heard at Covent Garden, and the en- 
terprise of the Syndicate in mounting the 
work again on Thursday evening was evi- 


“Don Giovanni” 


dently appreciated, for there was one of 
the largest audiences of the season. On the 
whole, the performance was excellent. 
The loudest applause was reserved for 
Emmy Destinn, whose singing of “Or sai 
chi l’honore” and “Non mi dir” was unsur- 
passable. Next to her came John McCor- 
mack, who, as Don Ottavio, sang with 
great charm of voice and style, and M. 
Aquistapace who, as Leporello, showed 


good command of the art of singing recita- 
tive and who is in addition a most accom- 
plished actor. Mignon Nevada, who had 
not been heard here for some years, was 
a charmingly vivacious Zerlina, and Elsa 
Stralia, who was understood to be making 
her first appearance on any stage, under- 
took the rdle of Donna Elvira, and sanz 
with uncommon musical-intelligence. Last, 
but not least, must be mentioned the Don 
Giovanni of M. Rouard, a new French 
singer, who gave an extremely capable rep- 
resentation of the part. His style may be 
rather too modern but he sang well and 
scored a popular success. Signor Polacco 
conducted and obtained a polished perform- 
ance of Mozart’s music. 

A very favorable impression was made 
at Bechstein Hall on Monday night by the 
Rawdon 3riggs Quartet in Haydn's Quar- 
tet in D Major and Brahms’s in B Fiat 
Major. In point of balance of ensemble 
and general finish the quartet’s playing left 
little to be desired, and it was evident that 
each artist was an accomplished musician 
Carl Renol gave an excellent performancs 
on the pianoforte of Schubert’s Sonata in 
A Minor and a group‘of miscellaneous 
pieces. 


Joseph Hollman’s Recital. 


was made 
afternoon 


A welcome public appearance 
at Bechstein Hall on Thursday 


hy Joseph Hollman, the famous violoncel- 
list. It is only three years ago that he cel- 
ebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
first appearance in England, but there were 
no signs cf diminished vitality in his play- 
ing, which seemed to exercise a new charm 
which the large audience was ever ready to 
recognize. M. Hollman introduced into 
the program a new work from his own pen. 
It consisted of two sections—an Andante 
and a sturdy Allegro—and both showed 
sound constructive ability and were played 
with the brilliancy of tone and expres- 
siveness of style that have long since won 
recognition for their possessor. With 
the assistance of Paul Kochanski as vio- 
\inist, concerted music was represented by 
the “Dumky” Trio of Dvorak, with F. A. 
Sewell at the pianoforte, while Joan Rey- 
nolds, a young singer who was making her 
first appearance, rendered several vocal 
numbers fairly successfully. 

From September 6 to 20 there is to be a 
British musical exhibition at Olympia, in 
which a competition festival is to form 
part of the proceedings. Prizes are to be 
offered for the usual events, choral and 
solo singing, organ playing and orchestral 
playing and a “grand band festival” is also 
to be held. 

The Three Arts Club held a most suc- 
cessful reception on June 24, given in honor 
of Mme. Melba. She was received by 
Katharine Goodson, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, 
Liza Lehmann, Landon Ronald and other 
well-known artists. 

Raymond Roze announces that Princess 
Henry of Battenberg and the Princess 
Royal have been pleased to give their pat- 
ronage to the production of his opera, 
“Joan of Arc,” which will inaugurate his 
Autumn season of opera in English, begin 
ning on November 1 at Covent Garden. 

New Venture for Mme. Jomelli. 

As I have already pointed out several 
times, the Coliseum is undoubtedly the 
finest and most artistic vaudeville house in 
London, and consequently the management 
is able to persuade the best artists to ap- 
pear there. Their latest capture is Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, who begins her engage- 
ment on Monday next. It is not yet an- 
nounced what she intends singing, but she 
is assured of a hearty welcome, as the Lon- 
don public has not forgotten her beautiful 
singing during Mr. Hammerstein’s season 
at the London Opera House. 

On Tuesday afternoon a concert was 
given by the Countess of Shaftesbury at 
Grosvenor House in aid of “Our Dumb 


Friends’ League,” a society for the en- 
couragement of kindness to animals. 
Maurice Warner, the American Violinist, 
was good enough to offer his services and 


was very heartily applauded for his render- 
ing of the Chopin-Wilhelmj Nocturne in 1) 
Major and the Popper-Auer “Spinnelied.” 
The concert was under the direction of 
Rudolph Aronson. ANTONY M. STERN. 


GEBHARD’S FINAL CLASSES 





Pupils of Boston Pianist Display Marked 
Proficiency 


July 21.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
the pianist, closed his teaching season on 
the first of the month with two final 
classes held at his rooms in Steinert Hall. 
Ten of his best pupils played before audi- 
good size, five appearing at each 
concert. At the first concert Ethel Clark 
delivered a_ splendid performance of 
Chopin’s “Barcarolle” and Dohnanyi’s 
Rhapsodie No. 4. 

The second concert closed with a superb 
performance of Liszt’s Polonaise in E, Mr. 
Gebhard’s Gavotte and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Meditation,” played by Beatrice Holbrook. 


Boston, 


ences of 


The other young artists who took part 

o . ~ ° 
were Beatrice Spaulding, who played 
Mozart’s Fantasie in C Minor; Bertha 
Giles, the Grieg Concerto; Selma Stahl, 
Sonette, Liszt, and “Br’er Rabbit,” Mac- 
Dowell; Mrs. Jane Colquitt, Liszt E Flat 
Concerto; Marjery Homer, Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 26; Ralph McLean, Chopin 
Ballade, No. 1; Ethel Hunt, Hungarian 
Fantasie, Liszt; Edith Thurlow, “Fire 


music,” Wagner-Brassin, and Scherzo, No 
3, Chopin 
They all did excellent work, and on both 


afternoons there was great enthusiasm. 
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Irma Seydel Gives Fellow Passenger on the “Friedrich der Grosse” a Lesson in 
“Checkmating” 


OSTON, July 4.—Word has been re- 
ceived from Irma Seydel, the violinist, 
who is in Germany on a concert tour un- 
der the management of her father, Theo- 
dore Seydel, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, of a delightful trip across on the 


Friedrich der Grosse, no small part of the 
pleasure being in her games of chess with 
the captain of the ship and the passengers. 
The accompanying snapshot was taken 
while she was winning a game from one 
of her fellow-voyagers. FE. 





CINCINNATI SCHOOL EVENTS 


Sonnet Cycle and Many Concerts Fill 
Summer Schedule of Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, O., July 20.—The galaxy of 
artist concerts being given in connection 
with the Summer school at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music was brilliantly 
contributed to last Monday morning when 
Wilhelm Kraupner gave a piano recital. 
The Gigua, D Minor, of Haessler, opened 
the program in a decisive manner. Mr. 
Kraupner played the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 31, No. 2, with breadth of conception 
and in a wholly inspired manner. A group 
of Schumann “Fantasie Stticke’” and two 
Schubert Impromptus proved that Mr. 
Kraupner understands the value of con- 
trasts and has all the colors on his musical 
palette, while his capacity for the lyric 
was charmingly evinced in- his beautiful 
playing of the Debussy “Reflets dans 
eau.” He played the Weber “Rondo 
Brilliant” with all the qualities which that 
composition requires. 

The concluding evening of Mrs. Lewis 
M. Hosea’s cycle of sonnets setting forth 
the History of Music was given at the 
conservatory last Tuesday evening before 
a large interested audience. These son- 
nets have decided literary value and are 
unique. Two brilliant pianists, Anna Coan 
and Grace Portune, enhanced the interest 
of the evening by giving musical illustra- 
tions of the various epochs covered, not- 
ably Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Mac- 
Dowell. Among the sonnets was a me- 
morial to Clara Baur, founder of the con- 
servatory, one on the “New England Sym- 
phony,” dedicated to Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
and another on Leopold Stokowski. 

A mid-Summer song recital given by 
three pupils of John A. Hoffmann last 
Friday evening attracted a large audience 
to the conservatory. John Orr Stewart, an 


ambitious young singer who was_ heard 
frequently in recital during the past sea- 
son, showed substantial development in his 
singing of three groups of songs. Clara 
Wilhelmy displayed a charming lyric voice 
and a thoroughly artistic nature in her 
presentation of five songs and Helen For- 
tune, who has so far been known as a 
young violinist of exceptional promise, 
astonished the audience by _ revealing 
equally fine qualities as a singer. Among 
the Summer student recital events at the 
conservatory should be mentioned the song 
recital by the boy soprano, Joseph Settel- 
mayer, pupil of Harold Becket Gibbs, last 
\Wednesday evening. It was an excellent 
demonstration of what a boy can accom 
plish by serious study and application un 
der expert guidance. Pancras Shields was 
the accompanist. Other programs included an 
evening of piano and violin music by Har 
old Morris and Edwin Ideler; an evening 
of musical recitation by Helen May Curtis, 
assisted by Gladys Shailer, and an organ 
recital by Karl Otto Staps. 


HOLDING AN AUDIENCE 


One George Hamlin Record That Would 
Be Hard to Match 


Bringing an entire audience literally to 
its feet and holding it there, silent and in- 
tent for twenty minutes, is rather a star- 
tling record for any singer, but the trick 
was turned by George Hamlin, the Amer- 
ican tenor. 

“It happened -like this,” said Mr. Ham- 
lin. “A few years ago [I went to Baden- 
Baden to fill an engagement with the sym- 
phony orchestra. It chanced to be the 
birthday of the Grand Duchess of Baden 
Baden, daughter of Kaiser Wilhelm I and 
aunt of the present Emperor. To cele- 
brate the event the Grand Duke and 
Duchess, with their retinue, attended the 
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concert. 


mained standing. 
royal highnesses and 
interesting couple. 
an imposing-looking man of eighty, men- 
uly alert and anxious 
news, particularly about San Francisco, it only 700. Schools in every district in and 
fire. The Grand around London were represented by play- 
Duchess was enthusiastic about our ‘won ers, and, it was _ stated, 
derful America,’ as 
seemed keenly interested 
development. 
most delightful visit. 


“After the concert 


being shortly after 


Duke and Duchess 


The 


They occupied the front row of “At last my audience 
seats, close to the platform. nesses was over—and in less time than it 
several musicians takes to tell it the other 
were chatting with me in the green-room ished.” 
when an officer informed 
wanted out in front. 
“I followed my _ guide, 
proached the Grand 

they arose. In strict 
court 


me that I was 


and as I ap- 


to hear all the first of these festivals 


called it, and them are whole-hearted 


“And there that crowd of people stood! the union.” 


They never rustled 
never shuffled their 
coughed At times 
breathed 


program. They 


feet. They never 
questioned if they 


England’s Violin Craze 


lf the present violin craze continues in 
compliance with I*ngland the piano will soon cease to be 
etiquette the entire audience, which the most popular of instruments there, ac 
had not been at liberty to go while their cording to the New York Evening Post. 
highnesses remained, at once stood and re- 
| was presented to their 
found them a most 


At the ninth annual Violin Festival of the 
National Union of School Orchestras, held 
at the Crystal Palace, London, last month, 
Grand Duke was’ the enormous number of 6,200 

mustered on the Ilandel orchestra. 


enthusiasts, 
in our musical ious to win all possible guerdons, and, in 
For twenty minutes we had _ particular, one or other of the two silver 
challenge shields offered in competition by 


Wagner’s ‘“Parsifal” will 
Suenos Ayres this Summer. 
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CALIFORNIANS HAVE A ROUSING CONVENTION 





Teachers Plan Cooperation with 
Business Men for Increase of 
Musical ‘‘Atmosphere’”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., July 16, 1913. 


HE musical activity of California was 
T centered in San Francisco during the 
past week, owing to the sessions of the 
third annual convention of the California 
Music Teachers’ Association. The conven- 
tion opened with a reception to the visiting 
delegates in the ballroom of the St. Fran- 
cis with an attractive musical program per- 


formed by the local members of the, asso- 
ciation. The Lorelei Trio, Alma Birming- 
ham, accompanist, played several numbers. 
Due to the illness of Dr. Arthur Weiss, 
‘cellist, Mr. Simonson, ’cellist of the 
Brahms Quintet, was heard in various of- 
ferings. Mrs. Cecil -Mark was the efficient 
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chairman of the reception committee. On 
Tuesday morning, July 8, J. C. Manning, 
president of the San Francisco branch, de- 
livered an inspiring address of welcome to 
the delegates assembled in regular session. 
In reply Henry Brethrick, president of the 
State Association, declared: “We are now 
past being an infant and great things are 
expected of this body. We have profited 
by the Eastern states in their views of co- 
operation in music lines. Our charter 
grants many powers for benefiting mu- 
sicians and already a movement is on foot 
for various institutions for artists. An 
artists’ engagement bureau is one of these, 
while the means for providing for aged 
and worn out teachers is also being con- 
sidered. Our hope is that the East and 
West will unite in preparing for a great 
musical congress here in 1915, with this 
association as an active factor.” 

The morning’s program, furnished by 
San Francisco musicians, enlisted the tal- 
ents of Ashley Pettis, pianist; Helen 
Heath, in various songs; Mary Pasmore, 
the violinist; Fernanda Pratt, contralto, 
and Herbert Riley, ’cellist. 

Mrs. W. H. Jamison, vice-president of 
the Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs 
of Los Angeles, read a paper of much in- 
terest on “Atmosphere,” in which she em- 
phasized the necessity of working more 
specifically for our own country. “Thou- 
sands of American students go abroad 
every year,” stated the speaker, “and pay 
enormous fees for foreign musical instruc- 
tion, which instruction, just as able, can be 
had at home. Every music teacher is help- 
ing consciously or unconsciously to bring 
about that which we most need; each is 
creating a musical atmosphere more or less 
far reaching, but these must be blended 
harmoniously before they can rise high 
enough to have any visible effect upon a 
national atmosphere, and that is what we 
need.” 


Mrs. Jamison quoted various comments 
made by the New York Tribune upon the 
splendid address given by John C. Freund, 
of Musicat America, before the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association. Mrs. 
Jamison further remarked: “In 1915 the 
National Federation of Music Clubs will 
hold its biennial festival and convention in 
Los Angeles, and as a closing event the 
American grand opera, for which a prize 
of $10,000 is offered, will be presented. If 
the production of that opera is a success 
we shall have established ourselves in the 
eyes of the world as successfully encourag- 
ing and upholding our musicians.” 


Much interest was manifested in the pro- 
gram of the afternoon given by the San 
Diego members, among them Mme. Edna 
Darch, whose delivery of a song cvcle, “To 
a Gondola,” was delightful, this composi- 
tion reflecting much credit upon the com- 
poser, Alice Barnett, who assisted at the 
piano. Mr. Schliewen, violinist, and Signor 
Artieda, of the Grand Opera Company of 
Mexico, also appeared successfully. Mrs. 
L. V. Sweezy, director in the department 
of music at the University of California 
Summer School, gave an interesting ad- 
dress on “How to approach the child mind 
with the subject of music.” The afternoon 
program was concluded by an address on 
organ music and a recital at the Unitarian 
Church given by Mr. Butler of Los An- 
geles, assisted by the Unitarian Church 
choir. 


At the banquet given in the evening Ma- 
rie Withrow of San Francisco was a gra- 
cious toast-mistress. Many toasts were re- 
sponded to, Mrs. Jamison responding in 
verse to “Cooperation.” Mme. Tojetti de- 
scribed an imaginary visit to “Planet 
Phonus.” Others responding were Mrs. 
Little, on “Critics”; Charles Farwell Ed- 
son and Mr. Chamberlain. 


Wednesday morning found a large audi- 
ence assembled to hear an address by Percy 
A. R. Dow on “Singing or Surgical?” He 
urged that the emphasis be placed on psy- 
chological treatment of the voice rather 
than the physiological. This interesting 
talk was followed by a novel recital of 
Spanish music by Santiago Arrillaga, as- 
sisted by Mrs. W. H. Allison, reader, and 
Mrs. Leo Arrillaga, soprano. 


Bringing Music to People 


Charles Farwell Edson, manager of the 
People’s Orchestra of Los Angeles, made 
a deep impression in his address on “Busi- 
ness and Music.” Mr. Edson made the 
statement: “Symphony orchestral music 
has yet to be recognized as having a dis- 
tinct commercial value. Business men who 
are brainy in the conduct of their daily af - 
fairs will throw away money in the de- 
velopment of symphony orchestras. The 
trouble is that the concerts that are given 
by such orchestras are too high-priced and 
take place at times when many people 
cannot attend. The result is that such or- 
chestras do not pay as a business venture. 
My idea is that the symphony orchestras 
should be developed for all the people and 
should be so conducted as to permit all the 
people a chance to hear them.” 

On Wednesday afternoon the delegates 
left San Francisco by ferry for Oakland, 
where a very interesting organ recital was 
given by William W. Carruth, assisted by 
Edna Fisher, contralto, with violin obbli- 
gato by Robert Rourke. The delegates 
then went to the Hotel Oakland, where 
they were entertained by the Oakland Park 
Band, conducted by Paul Steindorf. At 
the subsequent supper Alexander Stewart, 
president of the Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Association, was the genial toast- 
master. Hon. Beverly Hogdhead, mayor 
of Berkeley, gave a brief address, touching 
upon what music means to the city of 
Berkeley in general. The Commercial 
Club, of Oakland, was represented at the 
banquet and expressed its appreciation of 
the Teachers’ Association by donating a 
large sum for the entertainment of the 
guests. The announcement was made that 
the Commercial Club and the teachers of 
Oakland are to work together to raise the 
standard of music and to have more of it. 
Prof. Louis Seeger, Jr., of the University 
of California, stated that the university is 
to give its attention to encouraging a bet- 
ter class of music. Under the direction of 
Mr. Pratt and Mr. Weber the arrange- 
ments for the afternoon at Oakland went 
through without a hitch. 

The delegates were next treated to aride 
through Oakland, Piedmont and Berkeley 
to the picturesque Greek Theater. When 
the veteran conductor, Paul Steindorff, 
raised his baton an answering echo came 
from the splendid orchestra in the _ per- 
formance of “Dreams,” Wagner-Svendsen. 
The “Prologue,” from “Pagliacci,” was 
sung rousingly by Homer Henly of Sacra- 
mento. Mme. Edna Darch was again heard 
effectively. Samuel Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” sung by Mr. 
Hammond and the Sacramento Oratorio 
Society, Mr. Henly conductor, closed a 
well-balanced program. This concert was 
given under the musical and dramatic com- 
mittee of the University. Prof. W. D. 
Armes chairman. The entertainment for 
the afternoon was enjoyed through the 
courtesy of the citizens of Oakland and the 
Alameda County Association. 


Indian Songs a Feature 


The last day of the convention was a 
busy one. After a business meeting in the 
morning Mrs. Thoroughman opened the re- 
cital with a delightful group of songs. 
Following her were numbers by Hummel’s 
Septet— Carolyn Nash, at the piano, and 
Elias Hecht, flutist, deserve especial men- 
tion; other artists being Antore Lombardi, 
oboe; F. E. Huske, horn; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola, and W. Villalpando, violon- 
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cello; L. J. Previati, contra bass. The fea- 
ture number of this Thursday morning 
program was the presentation of a group 
of Zuni Indian songs interpreted charm- 
ingly by Enid Watkins in costume, accom- 
panied by Carlos Troyer, the composer. 

Frank Carrol Giffen and Gyula Ormay, 
accompanist, opened the afternoon exer- 
cises with a half hour of song, singing 
songs of the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries and of modern composers. Cath- 
erine Strause of Emporia, Kan., and Glenn 
Wood, of Chicago, both of the University 
of California Summer School, gave brief 
addresses on public school music. The 
Beel Quartet, a notable San Francisco or- 
ganization, consisting of Sigmund Beel, 
hrst violin; Emilio Meritz, second violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola, and Wenceslao 
Villalpando, ’cello, gave a remarkable pro- 
gram to the largest audience of the con- 
vention. There was an hour’s symposium 
and discussion on the subject, “The Most 
Important Feature of My Work,” as ap- 
plied to voice, orchestra, organ, piano, the- 
ory and public school music. 

The last program of the convention was 
given by the Brahms Quintet of Los An- 
geles, assisted with much distinction by 
Mrs. L. J. Selby, contralto. The Quintet 
consisted of Oscar Seiling, first violin; 
Adolph Tandler, the new Los Angeles 
Symphony conductor, second violin; Ru- 
dolph Kopp, viola; Axel Simonson, ’cello, 
and Homer Grunn, piano. The latter 
proved himself to be an excellent composer 
when Mrs. Selby sang his “Love’s Mean- 
ing,’ which called forth a re-encore. Fol- 
lowing this program a farewell reception 
was given the visitors in the St. Francis 
white and gold rooms. Many of the dele- 
gates remained in San Francisco to look 
over the 1915 Fair Grounds and to attend 
various receptions. The largest of these 
receptions was the one given by Mrs. Tay- 
lor and Miss Clifford at the studios of 
Miss Clifford in Berkeley, at which Miss 
Clifford, Phyllida Ashley, pianist, and 
Charles Keeley, the California poet, con- 
tributed to the program. At the Oakland 
Commercial Club Charles Farwell Edson 
delivered his lecture on “Business and Mu- 
sic,’ Tuesday evening, July 15, when the 
spirit of “get together” was strong among 
the business men of Oakland. 
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BUILDING HIS NEXT SEASON’S PROGRAMS 


Brabazon Lowther Spending His 
Summer in Minnesota in Rest 
and Study 


RABAZON LOWTHER, the distin- 

guished Celtic baritone, who made a 
iccessful entrée into the American con- 
rt field last season, has decided in favor 
* a Summer on this side instead of de- 
rning to England as was his original in- 
ntion. Mr. Lowther and his friend Er- 
st Nixon Kitchen, the pianist, are occu- 
ying a cottage in the lake region of Min- 
‘sota, where nature offers every facility 
¢ the rest, quiet and study, of which the 
usician feels the need after a strenuous 
ason of concert and recital work. 
Mr. Lowther is busy at present con- 


ructing his programs for mext season. 

e expends much thought upon the mat- 

r and feels that several elements must 

carefully considered to give just pro- 

‘tion in program-making. Always there 
iust be the artistic quality; the equal 
alance if it is to be a mixed program; 
he proper contrast to prevent monotony 
nd the right climax. 

“Then,” says Mr. Lowther, “one’s audi- 
nces must be taken into account. Nat- 
irally it is always a joy for an artist to 
ing to an assuredly musical audience, for 
then free play may be given to the con- 
struction of a truly artistic program with- 
ut any concessions to varying degrees of 
inderstanding such as must be considered 
in a very mixed audience.” 

The following mixed program of much 
nterest and one calculated to disclose all 
the possibilities of a baritone voice was 
sung by Mr. Lowther at a recent recital 
before an audience largely musical in its 
nake-up : 

Sachini (1786), Recitative and Air from ‘‘Oedipe 
1 Colone”; Salvator Rosa (1615), “Star Vicino al 
el idol’; Antonio Lotti (1667), “Pur Dicesti’’; 
Carissimi (1604), “‘Vittoria! Vittoria! Mio Core.” 

Schubert, ““Der Neugierige”; Schubert, “Der 
Doppelganger”; Brahms, “Vergebliches Stand- 
hen’; Schumann, “Wenn ich in deine Augen 


seh”; Schumann, “Ich grolle nicht’? (By request). 
Debussy, ‘“‘Les Cloches”’; Massenet, **Mar- 





Brabazon Lowther, the Baritone, and 
“Billy,” Bringing in the Eggs at Camp 
on the Shore of Lake Sally in Minne- 
sota 


quise”; Paul Puget, ‘‘Chanson de route’; Old 
French, “Viens Aurore.” 

Handel, Recitative and aria: ‘‘Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves’’ (Scipio); Purcell, “I Attempt 
from Love’s Sickness to Fly’; Adela Maddison, 
“QO That ’Twere Possible’; Bruno Huhn, “In- 
victus.” 

The demands of this program are for 
a full voice but one capable of every shade 
of emotion. Such a voice Mr. Lowther 
possesses and “his art is in knowing per- 
fectly well all the resources at his dis- 
posal, so that one is impressed at once by 
the sincerity of his work as well as by his 
musical temperament.” 





BLUMENBERG NOT SUICIDE 


Late Editor Shown to Have Died from 
Natural Causes 


{From the Music Trades.] 


For some time past reports have been as- 
siduously spread in the trade and the musi- 
al world to the effect that Marc A. Blum- 
enberg, the late president of the Musical 
Courier Company, realizing that he had 
become a fugitive from justice and could 


ever return to this country, except by sub- 
mitting to arrest and standing trial on 
criminal charges, committed suicide. We 
) not believe that there is any foundation 
whatever for these reports. In the first 
lace, as Mr. Blumenberg died in Paris, 
nd as the laws of France in such matters 
re stricter than are those of our own 
untry, with even the slightest suspicion 
that he did not die a natural death, the 
iuthorities would have taken the matter in 
hand, and there would have been an au- 
psy and a severe examination. At this 
<amination Mr. Blumenberg’s widow 
vould have been forced to testify. That 
here was no autopsy held and no exami- 
ition made—that alone should be sufficient 


to discredit the reports that are being cir- 
culated. 

Furthermore, it is well known that at 
about the time that Mr. Blumenberg began 
to take up his legal residence in Paris he 
was a very sick man and had been re- 
peatedly warned by his doctors as to his 
condition. While he was in Paris he was 
more or less continuously under medical 
treatment. 

The last time that he was in this country 
those who saw him realized that he was a 
very sick man. 

It is possible, of course, that the shock of 
the sentence of Geppert, his associate, to 
State’s Prison and the payment of a heavy 
fine, preyed heavily upon Mr. Blumenberg’s 
mind. He realized that the same evidence 
that was used against Geppert would have 
been used against him, and that the verdict 
in his case, as he was the principal in the 
matter, would probably have been even 
more severe than it was in Geppert’s case. 

While these matters, together with the 
numerous libel suits in which he was in- 
volved, and the falling off in the patronage 
of his journals, undoubtedly had a strong 
effect upon him, still, at the same time, there 
is no question but that Mr. Blumenberg 
died from natural causes, and did not take 
his own life. 


GIRL SETS ENDURANCE RECORD 


Young Texan Presents Exacting Vocal 
and Piano Program Unassisted 


CLARENDON, TEX., July 12—An idea of 
the growth of musical appreciation in even 
the small towns of the United States is 
gained from the reception given to Lila E. 
McClelland in her recent vocal and piano 
recital in this place, which has only 3,000 
inhabitants. While Miss McClelland is a 
graduate ‘in music of St. Mary’s College 
at Dallas and a former student of the New 
England Conservatory, she has lived in 
Clarendon all her life. This recital was 
the third of its kind given by the young 
woman for the Episcopal Church, and it 
was as largely attended as many of the 
recitals in the large cities, while the ap- 
preciation of the hearers was most 
marked. Miss McClelland is highly gifted 
and her endurance as a recitalist is shown 
by the fact that she presented the entire 
program unassisted, even to playing her 
own accompaniments. The extent of her 
accomplishment is indicated by the follow- 
ing list of the numbers: : 


: 1, Sonata quasi una Fantasia, op. 27, No. 2, 
Beethoven. 2, “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod; 
Standchen,” Schubert; “Der Nussbaum,” Schu- 
mann; “Sandmanchen,” Brahms; “Und Willst du 
deinen Liebsten,” Hugo Wolf; “Ein Traum,” 
Rubinstein; “Ich Liebe dich,” Grieg. 3, Etudes: 
fa) op. 10 No. 3; (b) op. 25, No. 7, Chopin. 4, 
‘Beau Soir,” Debussy; “Le Marriage des Roses.” 
César Franck; “Contemplation,” Widor; “Ouvre 
tes Yeux bleus,”” Massenet. 5, Rhapsodie Hong- 
roise, No. 6, Liszt. 1, Ride of the Valkyries, 
Wagner-Tausig. 2, “Orsola’s Song,’’ Ethelbert 
Nevin; “Ah, Love, but a Day,” Gilberte; ‘‘At Part- 
ing,”’ Rogers; “‘A Moonlight Song,” Cadman, “Thy 
Beaming Eves,” MacDowell; “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Spross,; “Long, Long Ago,” Old English; “Dear- 
est,” Homer; “The Nightingale,” Ward-Stephens. 
3, Andante Finale, from “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
(for left hand alone), Donizetti-Leschetizky. 4, 
Quando a te lieta,” from “Faust,” Gounod; Bar- 
carolle, from “Contes d’Hoffmann, Offenbach; ‘All- 
machtge Jungfrau,” “Tannhauser,” Wagner; 
Elsa’s Traum,” “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Mon coeur 
Souvre a ta Voix, from “Samson et Dalilah,”’ 
Saint-Saéns. 5, Isolde’s Liebes-Tod,” from ‘“‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde,’’ Wagner-Liszt. 





Louisville Artists Living Abroad Give 
Concert in Home Town 


_LouIsvitte, June 28—Eva_ Katherine 
Korb, soprano, and Edward Hardy Glea- 
son, pianist, who have been residents of 
Berlin for the past three years, were home 
this Summer on a honeymoon trip (Miss 
Korb is Mrs. Gleason in private life) and 
were persuaded while in Louisville to give 
a joint concert at Macauley’s Theater. 
Miss Korb, always a beautiful singer, has 
gained much in artistry and poise during 
her studies abroad and delighted her audi- 
ence not only with her brilliant singing but 
with the very decided step forward she 
has made in interpretation and musical 
finish. Her numbers included the recitative 
and aria from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” 
Brahms’s “Sapphic Ide,” Liszt’s “Die Lor 
elei,” “One Fine Day,” from “Butterfly,’ 
Ney Speaks’s “Miss April” and Margaret 
Ruthven Lang’s “Irish Love Song.” -Mr. 
Gleason played with smoothness and _ su- 
avity of tone and at times with fire and 
distinction. His numbers were the Bach- 
Saint-Saéns Gavotte, Chopin’s Nocturne in 
C Minor, the E Flat Major Mazurka and 
the E Flat Major Etude, Liszt’s “Sonnetto 
di Petrarca” and MacDowell’s Concert 
Etude. Mrs. Katherine Whipple Dobbs 
played beautiful accompaniments. Though 
the evening was cruelly hot, the auditorium 
was well filled with music-lovers, who 
testified their appreciation by numerous 
and prolonged encores. fa. ©. 


German residents of San Paulo, Brazil, 
celebrated the Wagner centenary with a 
concert of excerpts from Wagner’s works, 
a piano doing duty for the orchestra. 





FIRST AMERICAN 
TO SIGN CONTRACT 
WITH HAMMERSTEIN 














Freda Gallick Baker, Soprano, of Cali- 
fornia—Her Entire Operatic Train- 
ing Was Obtained in America 


As the. first American singer to be 
engaged by Oscar Hammerstein for his 
“American Opera Company,” which is 
announced to open at the new Hammer- 
stein house in Lexington Avenue, New 
York, in November, Freda Gallick Baker 
has gained an enviable distinction, for Mr. 
Hammerstein certainly knows a_ good 
singer when he hears one. He has the 
gift of being able to discover prima donna 
talent where other impresarios, keen 
though they may be in their searching, 
have failed to look, and, judging from the 
kind things he has said of Mme. Baker, 
Herr Oscar evidently expects that some- 
thing like the sensation that attended the 
advent of such others of his stars as Felice 
Lyne will be repeated. 

It is especially gratifying, in connection 
with the engagement of Mme. Gallick 
Baker, to note that her entire operatic 
training was obtained in this country. She 
is a California girl, a soprano, and was 
placed under a five-year contract with Mr. 
Hammerstein after a competition with hun- 
dreds of other aspiring artists, some of 
whom had made their mark in opera in 
this country and abroad. Mr. Hammer- 
stein says that Mme. Baker possesses pro- 
nounced dramatic abilities as well as a 
voice of unusual beauty. 


“Smoking on Rear Seats Only in New 
York’s Park Concerts 


New York’s park department may have 
to borrow from the traction companies their 
sien: “Smoking on the Rear Seats Only,” 
owing to the protests which have been 
pouring into Commissioner Stover from 
that arch-enemy of tobacco, Dr. Charles G. 
Pease, who objects to the smoking at the 
Central Park concerts. The commissioner 
stated that he was in favor of smoking at 
a reasonable distance from the band stand, 
but as a protection to those who object to 
smoking he thought it proper to forbid 
smoking in what he called the “orchestra 
seats” in front of the band stand. 
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KATHLEEN PA RLOW 





The Greatest Living Woman Violinist 


1910-11 


Her first tour in America 
The following season 


the following Orchestral 
Appearances, 1911-12: 


Her coming tour, from coast to coast, will touch a high water-mark. 


1911-12—was even a greater triumph. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY .-_ =- 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 3 . 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY - 4 . 


made with little advance heralding, was a brilliant success. 
That year she filled, among others, 


with the leading orchestras and in numerous recitals. 


For remaining open dates, terms, etc., address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New. York 


14 appearances CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA -_ 
THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 2 
PHILADELPHIA QRCHESTRA~ - 


4 appearances 


2 ‘ 


Miss Parlow will play 
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OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC-LOVER’S LAMENT 

The following letter to the editor appeared in the 
New York Times of July 17: 

In all my travels it has been very difficult to discover 
one of the old-fashioned true lovers of music. It is rare 
that one finds a good amateur pianist in America, and 
rarer still to come across a composer. Everything seems 
to have been reduced to a commercial basis. Yet music 
is one ef the very best of arts and purest of amusements. 
American music and musicians need a_ stimulus. 

Witsur F. MORRELL. 

Bar Harbor, Me., July 15, 1913. 

It is really curious at this time to find a man whose 
experience and mental make-up ere of such a nature 
as to make it possible for him to write a letter of this 
sort. As it is well to let the dead bury their dead, the 
author of this letter is scarcely worthy of attention. 
His one merit, however, is that he chances to afford a 
text worthy of momentary discussion. 

One is curious to know in what caves and on what 
deserts Mr. Morrell has traveled that he should not 
have observed the great army of sincere music-lovers 
in America. Traveling, however, is by no means neces- 
sarily the best way of gaining true information. If 
Mr. Morrell has traveled through the great cities of 
America the chances are that he has not seen further 
than the market-place, and there, of course, everything 
is commercialized, even music. Moreover, Mr. Morrell 
writes from Bar Harbor, and the fashionable resorts 
are apt to be frequented by musicians of business ability 
who thus maintain a wealthy clientele. 

What is this “old-fashioned true lover of music’? 
That is the real issue Mr. Morrell raises. Perhaps that 
gentleman is looking for something which does not 
exist, and which, perhaps, ought not to exist. Your 
old-fashioned lover of music was a man who played 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, and perhaps his trios and quar- 
tets, a little Schubert, a litthe Schumann and Chopin. 
With this, or a very little more, he began and ended 
his love of music. 

The music of an epoch creates the music-lover. The 
music of our epoch, while we remain devoted to the 
older masters, is a totally different thing from the 
music of their epoch. It is impossible that the music 
of to-day should create one of these old-fashioned 
music-lovers. It is a restless, eager, experimental age 
in music, and your true music-lover of to-day, if he is 
abreast of his age, can no longer be one of settled mind 


who lingers lovingly over the golden glories of the 
past—he must be alert, studious of the new, questioning 
in his attitude as music is questioning itself in this age. 
He is quite a different sort, and necessarily so, from 
this old-fashioned lover of music, but he is no less 
sincere, no less alive, in his attitude toward, and his 
devotion to it. 

As to American composers, Mr. Morrell’s statement 
is merely ridiculous. The increase in musical composi- 
tion as a serious art and its steady and rapid advance 
in quality have been so pronounced in the last twenty 
years that only a blind man could avoid seeing it. 

Mr. Wilbur F. Morrell does not know what is going 
on about him. He is dreaming of some happy ex- 
perience of earlier years and is a little resentful of the 
space which separates that experience from the present 
time. He needs to open his eyes wider and come alive 
again. It is Mr. Morrell, and not the American musi- 
cian, who needs a stimulus. 





A NEVIN MONUMENT 

At the same time that a carping individual writes to 
the New York Times complaining that there are neither 
composers nor musical culture in America MUSICAL 
AMERICA learns of a project to erect a memorial statue 
over the grave of one of our American composers. The 
grave of Ethelbert Nevin in Sewickley, Pa., has re- 
mained as yet unmarked in any fitting manner, and the 
present movement has been inaugurated by the music 
lovers of western Pennsylvania. 

It is a long jump from Stephen Foster to Ethelbert 
Nevin; but it may truthfully be said that in all that long 
interval no composer has arisen in America who has 
sung himself so deeply into the hearts of the American 
people as Nevin. Nevin, as was also the case with 
MacDowell, was one of the first American composers 
to emerge from the particular classical influence in 
which the country was so long submerged, and to 
manifest a definite musical individuality. Nevin’s songs 
are quite his own. They have the quality of being 
inimitable. They have both inspiration and charm, and 
now, twelve years after his death, many of them are 
still as fresh as on the day they were written. 

We need not wait for the great American symphonist 
to live and die before erecting a memorial to one of our 
It is quite as well to begin with a tribute 
to one whose work was simple, human and appealing. 
Better than memorials would be a better opportunity 
and condition for our composers while they are living. 
The country has made such strides in this respect, how- 


composers. 


ever, within the space of a few years, that he would be 
over-exacting indeed who could ask a greater advance 
The composer in 
America has at last made himself a recognized factor 
in the national life, but we will have some years to wait 


in this direction in so short a time. 


yet before the country has much of a notion as to what 
he has really done. 





PEDAGOGICAL CRIMES OF LISZT 


lt has come at last—the beginning of what will prob 
ably be a long course of the undermining of the 
pedestals and the tarnishing of the glories of the great 
musicians of the past. The English critic, Gerald 
Cumberland, as was related in MustcAL AMERICA last 
week, has said that “Liszt ruined—artistically, of course 
—as many pianists as he saved.” This reminds us of 
the dark hour in which we learned that George Wash 
ington swore and Alexander the Great drank. 

The case of Liszt, however, does not run as nearly 
parallel to these others as it appears to. The ruination 
worked by Liszt was not due to his having been a bad 
teacher—it was owing to his misfortune in having been 
a genius. There is much truth in the point which Mr. 
Cumberland has made. A man of genius or intense 
personality is a bad teacher for all except the very 
strong. The pupil of strong character will be able to 
resist the master and go his own way, avoiding the 
pitfall that awaits the weaker pupil, who can scarcely 
expect to follow out to any goal a path indicated by 
any one so highly individualized as a genius. 

He is 


less likely to take an interest in what his pupil can not 


The genius knows very well what he can do. 


do. In pointing out a course that would be natural to 
himself he is just as likely as not to point out a veritable 
Valley of the Shadow of Death for his pupil. Geniuses 
and all highly individualized persons are usually pretty 
self-centred, and lack the patience necessary to under- 
stand the incapacities of another. The best teacher for 
the generality of people will be a simpler and more 
sympathetic nature, and not one whose medicine is too 
strong for others. 





The various State music teachers’ associations are at 
last viewing the question of standardization from the 
rational standpoint of an essential rather than a maxi- 
mum standard. 
probable that the teaching profession willina few years 
be purged of those who have brought upon it an unde- 
served discredit. 


By this common-sense idea it seems 
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George Hamlin Visits Rome 


The South of Europe is claiming a good deal of th: 
attention of George Hamlin, the American tenor of th: 
Chicago Opera Company, during his long Europea: 
trip this Summer. He has rambled over Spain an: 
Italy and has not forgotten to pay his due respects t 
Ifance, with especial reference to Paris. He is show: 
herewith in the ruins of the Coliseum in Rome. 

A recent chance meeting of Christine Miller an 
George Hamlin in Paris will prove of especial interes: 
to the concert-going public, as these artists have de 
cided to give a number of joint recitals in America nex: 
season. One avowed purpose of Mr. Hamlin’s presen: 
sojourn in Europe is to look up novelties of interest 
and he is rejoicing in a veritable “find” of several voca 
duets, among other compositions of value. Miss Mille 
and Mr. Hamlin will rehearse these duets in Switze: 
land some time during August. 


De Koven—Reginald De Koven, the composer, 
now a grandfather. His daughter, Mrs. H. Kiersted: 
Hudson, is the mother of a boy, born to her July 1: 
at her home, White Cottage, in Westchester County 


New York. 


Pavlowa—As a result of an order which came dire: 
from the Czar the Russian sculptor, Seraphin Soud 
binine, is in London to model the dancer, Anna Pay 
lowa, in poses from “The Swan,” the “Bacchanal 
and others of her dances. 


Butt—When Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumfo: 
landed at Sydney for their Australasian tour 1,000 fe: 
of motion picture film were taken of their landing a1 
the pictures were shown all over Australia. The 
first six concerts, in twelve days, netted them $23,0 
gross. 


Severn—Edmund Severn, the American composer an 
violinist, and Mrs. Severn, who is an accomplished pia 
ist, spent the past week as guests of Henry W. Rang: 
the landscape artist, at his Summer home in Noan 
Conn. After this brief vacation they are compelled 
return directly to their classes in New York. 


Ashton—Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Ashton, of Londo: 
England, announce the advent on June 25 of a son, Cla 
ence Washbourne Massingberd Ashton. Mr. Ashton 
a prolific writer of “letters to the editor,” and his off 
ings on varied subjects have been published in innume: 
able periodicals. He has often written illuminatively 
Musicat AMERICA On musical topics. 


Rogers—Irances Rogers has been touring in Spait 
and writes his manager, Loudon Charlton, that h 
travels in that country have been interesting and e1 
joyable, though he and Mrs. Rogers were finally drive 
out by the heat, which in Seville reached the record 
110 degrees in the shade. From Spain they went 
Switzerland, where they will remain until the end 
July, when they will go to Lake Geneva as guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling. After Switzerlat 
they will go to Munich, returning to America in tl 


Fall. 


Harris—Victor Harris, the teacher, composer and c 
ducter, writes to an American friend of his customa! 
Summer trip abroad: “Am enjoying an experience e¢ 
tirely different from any other in my many wandering 
It is a three weeks’ motor trip through Spain. Ha 
lived in the Prado Museum for two days and reveled 
it. Velasquez and Goya cannot be understood unk 
seen here, and Titian is shown better than anvwh: 
in the world outside of Venice.” Mr. Harris spent so: 
time with Henry Hadley in Paris and heard a lot 
modern music—Debussy, Strauss, Strawinsky. Kor: 
gold and Delius—in which he was interested, but whi 
hardly impressed him permanently. 


Reiss—Not much has been said about Albert Reiss 
unfortunate venture in vaudeville early this Spring, | 
it was a sad affair and no one realized it more ful 
than the masterly little comedian of the Metropolit 
Opera. It took him a matter of less than a week’s p: 
formances in Chicago to convince him that in singit 
to grand opera and vaudeville audiences there is ve! 
little in common. Mr. Reiss promptly gave up his to 
and all thought of vaudeville until he had mastered 
technic. “There would have been just as much sen 


in a vaudeville singer trying to break into grand oper 
without preparation,” Mr. Reiss admitted, after a pa 
ticularly melancholy reception from a matinée audienc 
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WATCHING TOBIAS MATTHAY AT WORK 


How the Famous London Piano Pedagogue Instills the Principles 
of His Art—‘‘Never Touch the Piano without Trying to Make 
Music,’”? His Primary Admonition to the Student 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








Lonpon, June 27, 1913. 
NE of the first things accomplished after 
my arrival in London was to seek out 
Tobias Matthay, the composer and teacher, 
for an echo of his fame had reached ‘me 
from across the water. Mr. Matthay has 
done much to make the principles of piano 
technic so clear and simple that a child can 
understand them. If he has stated facts in 
a way which seems to some revolutionary 
it is because these facts are seldom under- 
stood by the rank and file of piano teach- 
ers. The work he has done has compelled 
attention and admiration; his ideas are now 
accepted as undeniable truths by those who 
at first repudiated them. The writings of 
Mr. Matthay will doubtless be better 
known in America a little later on than 
they are at present. They consist in part 
of an exhaustive work on “The Act of 
Touch in all its Diversity” ; “First Principles 
of Piano Playing,” “Relaxation Studies,’ 
“The Child’s First Steps in Piano Play- 
ing,” “The Principles of Fingering and 
Laws of. Pedaling’ and, soon to be pub- 
lished, “The Principles of Teaching Inter- 
pretation.” These very titles are suggestive 
and inspiring, and show Matthay to be a 
deep thinker along educational lines. 

Matthay’s activities are enormous. He 
is professor of pli ino at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music; also founder and head of 
his own school of piano-playing. So occu- 
pied is he early and late that it is almost 
impossible to get a word with him. I was 
fortunate enough, however, to obtain an 
hour’s audience, and also to attend various 
private lessons at the Royal Academy and 
at his own school, and to hear a number 
of pupils in recital. 

In appearance Matthay is a striking per- 
sonage. His head and face recall »ictures 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. His tall, mus- 
cular form has the stoop of the scholar; 
and little wonder, when one knows he must 
sit in his chair at work, day in and day 
out. His somewhat brusque manner melts 
into kind amiability when discussing the 
topics in which he is vitally interested. In 
his intercourse with students he is ever 


kind, sympathetic and encouraging. They, 
on their part, treat him with profound re 
spect. 


Matthay believes, and rightly, that the 
beginning pupil should learn essentials of 
note values, rhythm, time, ear-training, and 
so on, before attempting to play anything 
at the piano. When first taken to the i 
strument, its mechanism is carefully ex- 
plained to the learner, and what he must 
do to make a really musical tone. He says 
(“Child’s First Steps’): “Before you take 
the very first step in tone production, be 
sure to understand that you must nevet 
touch the piano without trying to make 
music. It is only too easy to sound notes 
without making music at all. To make 
music we must make all the sounds mean 
something, just as it is no use pretending 
to speak unless the sounds we make with 
our lips mean something; that is, unless 
they form reasoned phrases and sentences.” 

In regard to key mechanism and what 
must be done to produce all varieties of 
touch and tone, Matthay has made ex 
haustive studies. He says (“First Prin 
ciples of Piano Playing): “The two chief 
rules of technic, as regards the key, are 
therefore: Always feel how much the ke: 
resists you: feel how much the key ‘wants’ 
for every note. Second—Always listen 
for the moment each sound begins, so that 
you may learn to direct your effort to the 
sound only, and not to the key bed. You 
must never hit a key down, nor hit at it 
The finger-tip may fall on the key, and in 
gently reaching the key you may follow up 
such fall by acting against the key. This 
action against the key must be for the sole 
purpose of making it move—in one of the 
many ways which each give us quite a dif- 
ferent kind of sound. And you must al- 


ways direct such action to the point in key 
descent, where the sound begins.” 

I should also like to quote this little sum- 
mary from the same work: 

(a) “It is only by making the hammer- 
end of the key move that you can make a 
sound. (b) The swifter the movement the 








Tobias Matthay, One of the Busiest and 
Most Famous Piano Teachers in 
London—He Is Also Distinguished as 
a Composer and Writer 


louder the sound. (c) The more gradual 
this swiftness is obtained the more beauti- 
ful is the quality of sound. (d) For bril 
liant tone you may hit the string by means 
of the key, but do not, by mistake, hit the 
key instead. (e) You must ‘aim’ the key 
to the beginning of each sound, because the 
hammer falls off the string as you hear 
that beginning, and it is too late then to 
influence the sound, except its continuance 
(f) It is wrong to squeeze the key beds, 
because it prevents tone, impairs musical 
result, impedes agility, and is, besides, fa- 
tiguing. (g) You must feel the ‘giving 
way point’ of the key so that you may be 
able to tell how much force is required for 
each note. Never, therefore, really hit the 
keys.” 

In speaking of methods in piano teach 
ing Mr. Matthay said to me 

“I can say I have no method and more 
over | have not much faith in people who 
have. There are certain principles, how- 
ever, which every player should know, but 
which, | am sorry to say, are as yet 
scarcely apprehended even by the best 
teachers. The great pianists have experi 
mented till they have hit upon ettects 
which they can repeat if all conditions are 
favorable and they are in the mood. As a 
rule they do not know the laws underlying 
these effects. You may ask the greatest 
pianists, for example, how to play octaves 
“Oh, | play them thus’—illustrating. Just 
what to do to attain this result they cannot 
explain. in my own case I have don 
much experimenting, but always with the 
iew to discovering how things are done 
the facts and laws governing actual tone 
production and interpretation. I made a 
study of Rubinstein’s playing, for I found 
he played a great deal better than I did 
So I discovered many things in listening 
to him. These facts are incontrovertibl 
and I have brought many of my colleagues 
to see the truth of them. 

“The work of a teacher should speak for 
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itself. Kor my own part | never advertise as a conductor might direct an -orchestra; 
for | can point to many pupils who are sometimes he dashes down a chord in the 
constantly before the public as concert treble to urge more force, at other times 
pianists and successful teachers. puts a restraining hand on the player’s arm, 

“If there is one thing which rouses me’ where the tone should be softer. His blue 
deeply it is the incompetence of so many _ pencil is often busy adding phrasing marks. 
teachers of piano. They say to the pupil: In the pauses he talks over with the pupil 


‘You play badly. you must play better,’ the character of the piece and the effects 
but they do not tell the punil how to play he thinks should be made. In short his 
better. They give doses of études, sonatas lessons are helpful and illuminating. 

and pieces, yet never get at the heart of [| also had the opportunity to attend a 


the matter at all. It is even worse than pupils’ practice concert: and here the re 
the fake singing teachers; | feel like saying sults attained were little short of mar 
it is damnable.” velous. Small children, both boys and 

lt was my privilege to be present at girls, played difficult pieces like the Grieg 
some of Mr. Matthay’s private lessons, Variations, and Weber “Invitation to the 
given at the Royal Academy. Several Dance,’ and works by Chopin and Liszt 
young men were to try for one of the with accuracy and fluency. Almost every- 
medals and were playing the same piece, thing was played from memory. The tone 
one of the Valse Caprices of Tausig. Mat- was always musical, and often of much 
thay allows a performance of the work in power, and the children seemed to under- 
hand straight through; then he turns back stand thoroughly what they were doing 


to the beginning and goes over it again and the meaning of the music. They cer- 
for corrections and suggestions. He en-_ tainly exemplified the professor’s maxim: 
ters into it with absolute concentration, di- ‘Never touch the piano without trying to 


recting with movements of head and hands make music.” 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN Franz H. Armbruster, Dresden’s widely 
known vocal pedagogue, gave a pupils’ 

Praise and Blame for Dalcroze School ‘tal in the big hall of the Casino which 

Performance—“Glorious Fourth” revealed his sterling qualities as a teacher, 

Concert \mong his most prominent pupils are 

Irene Karman, Oswald H. Oken of Ore 

gon (U. S.): Ernst \ Aye, Mmes 

Thieme and Roth, Misses McGeorge and 

lisher, Mr. Slamat, Fraulein Stanek and 
others of promise. 


DrespEN, July 8—Among notable occur 
rences of late should be mentioned the 
Dalcroze school festival performances at 
Dresden-Hellerau. They called forth both 


praise and opposition. The writer was ab The “glorious Fourth” concert by Willy 
sent from Dresden at the time, but is in Olsen’s band drew a big crowd The fea 
, ‘i | ‘ ie so , : ; ' , | a \ < Wit OWd a- 
formed by her representative that the Dal ture of the program, next to the impressive 


croze system per has not lost any of its \merican folk songs, was the composi 
attractiveness, though, on the whole, no tions of the New York composer, A. Sie 
_ we phe a this year. berg, such as the “Washington Hymn,” the 

lere may wea ittle too muc 1 dry school “Harlequin Serenade,” one of his best cre 
ing and drill in the system, yet it is found 


ations, and other selections. Mr. Sieberg 

ed on sound principles. Some—even strong ichieved a well earned succes Herr 
opposition was caused by the way in Wiggert, of the Court ¢ Irchestra per 
which Gluck’s immortal opera, “Orpheus,” formed some Ameri - aoe "pict ce 
vas treated. S _¢ ‘der . changes ; L pt. 1 
wa reated ome consider the change numbers Mr. Grimshaw and Dr. Spring 


made in the musical part by Dalcroze a 
sacrilege, while others think them highly 
acceptable. All agree, however, that some 
lesser work might have been used more ‘The Songs of Euripides” is an opera by 
appronriatelv in displaying the Dalcroze Botho Sigwart which has been accepted 
school’s merits. for performance in Dresden next season 


made speeches and great enthusiasm pre 


vailed » % 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Italian Military Bands 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Allow me, in the first place, to congratu- 
late your Mephisto for his “amusing” mus- 
ings which appear weekly in MUSICAL 
AMERICA and which are read with intense 
interest by the “profession.” I have al- 
ways agreed with your views and ideas, so 
masterfully expressed, but I make an ex- 
ception this time, in kindly contradicting 
you as to the reference made to Italy’s mil- 
itary bands in your musings in your July 
12 issue. 

I emphatically deny Mephisto’s assertion 
that “the military bands of Italy are, as a 
rule, so far below those in this country that 
they are not to be mentioned in the same 
breath.” As a rule, s'il vous plait, no ex- 
ception made, all the military.bands of Italy 
(bande direggimento, as they are called), 
are of an excellent ensemble and of the 
highest order, composed of efficient, skilful 
musicians, led by a real “maestro” (band- 
master) and not by any drum player as is 
the case often in this country. 

Among the best, I could mention those 
of Milan and Rome, to which you make a 
very unfavorable reference in your article. 

As Mephisto has been in Italy, I believe, 
he knows that there is a Fanfara, com- 
posed only of brass instruments, which 
marches at the head of the regiment in time 
of parade, etc., eta This, naturally, has no 
connection whatsoever with the regular reg- 
iment band which plays only on certain 
nights in the public squares for the enjoy- 
ment of the people in general. Probably 
your statement anent “controlling a dis- 
position to take to the woods” is in ref- 
erence to the Fanfara and not to the regu- 
lar regiment band. 

While I do not claim a supremacy of 
these bands over those of the other coun- 
tries, I am perfectly sure they can compare 
with the best. I hope your Mephisto will 
be so kind as to rectify his assertion, thus 
helping your thousands of readers to view 
with a little more appreciation the worth of 
the Italian regiment bands. 

Yours very truly, 
VINCENT E, SPECIALE, 
New York, July 16, 1913. Pianist. 


Selling the Best Music to Hotel Or- 
chestras 


To the Editor of MusicaAt AMERICA: 


We have read your interview with Herr 
Waghalter of Berlin) and have been much 
entertained by his views on music in this 
country. 

The gentleman would probably ‘be sur- 
prised to hear that we have just received 
from the leader of the orchestra at a Sum- 
mer hotel in Watch Hill, R. L, an order 
which includes the trios of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubért, Mendelssohn 
and Arensky. This is not an exceptional 
case, as we are constantly selling the best 
music to hotel orchestras. The leader at 
the Hotel Manhattan in this city tells us 
that last week he had a request for the 
Bach Chaconne. Very truly yours, 

JoHN Markert & Co. 

New York, July 18, 1913. 

33 West Eighth Street. 





Puccini Fourth Greatest Opera Com- 
poser 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 


Mozart, Verdi, Wagner (alphabetically) 
appear to be a unanimous choice. Had 
3izet, Gounod, Leoncavallo and Mascagni 
produced other operas equal to their “Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” I think one of them would be 
the fourth choice. As they are practically 
“one-opera” composers I therefore vote for 
Puccini. The beautiful music of his “Bo- 
heme,” “Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly” place 


¢ him in the foremost rank. Furthermore, 


he is not yet old and will, I predict, produce 
one or more operas as fine, perhaps more 
so than these three mentioned. 

Do you think you have any justification 
for considering his supporters as “hyster- 
ical?” To be personal, I am Canadian by 
birth, of Scotch descent, both races being 
far from hysterical. As a physician, a 
soldier of twelve years’ service (including 
the South African War), I can hardly be- 
lieve myself a case for medico-psycholog- 
ical treatment. 

The discussion will probably not be con- 
clusive, as you state; neither does the best 
man always receive the credit. In this con- 
nection is there not a liability of us all over- 
looking some coming, perhaps discouraged 
and struggling, genius who may knock the 
fourth (perhaps any one of the four) off 
his perch? Who will he be? 

A. S. McCormick, M.D. 

Akron, Ohio, July 11, 1913. 


Nationalism in Music 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


A few weeks ago the New York Trib- 
une published an interview with me on the 
subject of music in America. This inter- 
view has, it appears, created some discus- 
sion. In the main, the interviewer re- 
ported accurately what I had to say to 
him, but as the wording of the article was 
entirely his I find myself (in the article) 
occasionally expressing opinions that differ 
somewhat from those I really hold. For 
instance, I appear to speak somewhat 
slightingly of “Mona” and “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,’ whereas I have the greatest respect 
for these operas; but I do feel that both 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Damrosch, to a certain 
extent, foredoomed themselves to failure 
when they chose for the inspiration of 
their musical creations stories so remote 
from American feeling as those of Hook- 
er’s and Rostand’s poems. Before long I 
expect to express in print, with all possible 
precision, my views on this question of 
nationalism in music, which is one of vital 
importance in our musical development as 
a people. Yours truly, 

FRANCIS ROGERS. 

Biarritz, July 10. 1913. 


Basil Hood at Work on Libretto for 
Composer Clutsam 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


We have read with interest the article 
headed “Good Librettos Rare” in the is- 
sue of MusicAL AMERICA of June 28, in 
which you mention that Captain Basil 
Hood seems of late to have confined him- 
self to adaptations. 

We should like to mention that Captain 
Basil Hood is now engaged in writing an 
original libretto of a musical comedy for 
us, the music of which will be by the cele- 
brated composer, G. H. Clutsam. This is 
the first time these two famous writers 
have collaborated, and we are confident 
that the result will be a work of the very 
highest interest. Trusting you will find 
space in your valuable paper for this com- 
munication, we are, with compliments, 

Yours faithfully, 
Enocu & Sons. 
Lonpon, July 8, 1913. 


Eisteddfod Winner Not a Namesake of 
Chicago Meat Packer 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In the issue of July 12 appears a re- 
view of the International Eisteddfod, held 
at Pittsburgh, July 2-5, in which the state- 
ment is made that the bass solo contest was 
won by Armour W. Sharp of Chicago. It 
was | who won that contest, though my 
first name is not Armour nor do I live in 
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Chicago. It is the first time in the history 
of the world that an Ohio lawyer has 
pulled down such a musical plum and we 
(used editorially) would like to have it 
thoroughly understood who we are and 
where we came from. 

I regard it as a great piece of good for- 
tune that someone picked out the picture 
of the best looking fellow in the group 
photograph and designated him as the prize 
winner under my name. It is only my fear 
of vengeance from the real subject of that 
photograph which prompts me to disavow 
the act at once and to beg you to state that 


I was not even present when the picture 
was taken. 

I trust that this candid disclosure that I 
am not the namesake of the Chicago mil- 
lionaire meat packer, and consequently not 
in line for any of his millions—and also 
that I am a resident of the clean, sweet, 
little capital city of Ohio and not of the 
ponderous metropolis of the lakes will not 
lessen the importance of my achievement 
in the estimation of the readers of Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA. Very truly yours, 

Amor W. SHARP. 

Columbus, O., July 18, 1913. 











“BIZET SECOND GREATEST COMPOSER,” SAYS FINCK 








[Henry T. Finck in New York Evening Post.] 


N interesting discussion has been ¢ar- 
ried on for some weeks in Musica 
AMERICA as to who are the greatest: four 
operatic composers. Very few of those 
who have expressed their opinion deny that 
the first three names are Wagner, Mozart 


and Verdi. As to the fourth there is great 
diversity of opinion. 

Editorially, the remark is made that “for 
sheer genius and composition, as applied to 
opera, Bizet probably holds the palm. He 
can scarcely be discredited as a ‘one-opera 
man’ because of his early death in the 
height of his power. Bizet had probably 
little concern about the destiny of opera; 
merely he wrote one that is alive in every 
bar, and that is played more often in Ger- 
many to-day than any one of Wagner’s 
operas.” 

In our opinion Bizet holds second place 
among operatic composers, being surpassed 
in sheer force of creative genius by Wag- 
ner alone. In view.of “Don Giovanni” and 
“Aida” one hesitates to make this assertion 
—but let it stand! If Bizet could have 
lived to compose a few more “Carmens’— 
and he was preparing to do so when an- 


gina pectoris, aggravated by disappointment 
at the failure of his masterwork in Paris, 
ended his life—few would deny him the 
second place. 

In one respect he even surpasses Wag- 
ner: in the ability to unite the best elements 
of vocal tunefulness with orchestral beauty 
and eloquence. Few who are transported 
by the ravishingly rhythmic vocal melodies 
of “Carmen” realize what a wealth of cre- 
ative detail is lavished on the score with a 
rare art of concealing art. 

‘rom the list of the operatic “Big Four” 
it hardly seems fair to omit Weber, for it 
is owing chiefly to the bad luck he had 
with his librettos that his music is not 
heard as often as it used to be. There is 
more genius in the “Freischiitz,” “Oberon” 
and particularly “Euryanthe” than in nine- 
tenths of the operas in the present-day 
repertory. 

If Destinn could have her wish of ap- 
pearing at the Metropolitan in “Euryanthe” 
this truth would once more be demon- 
strated; but instead of that we are to hear 
her next season in what Herbert F. Peyser 
has justly called an “operatic dime-novel.” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” contains the very 
roots of Wagner’s “art-work of the future.” 





Noted Artists for Minneapolis Sym- 
phony’s Season 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 21.—The fol- 
lowing list of dates and artists for twelve 
Friday symphony concerts by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, conductor, is announced for the sea- 
son 1913-1914: October 24, Putnam Gris- 
wold, baritone; November 7, Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, concertmaster of the 
orchestra; November 21, Katharine Good- 
son, pianist; December 5, Johanna Gadski, 
soprano; December 19, Cornelius van Vliet, 
solo ’cellist of the orchestra; January 2, 
Eugen Ysaye, violinist; January 16, Julia 
Claussen, contralto: January 30, Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist; February 13, Teresa 
Carrefio, pianist; February 20, Harold 
Bauer, pianist; March 13, Mischa Elman, 
violinist; March 27, Emma Loeffler, so- 
prano. 





Myrtle Elvyn’s Coming Tour 


Myrtle Elvyn, the distinguished Amer- 
ican pianist, will be heard in many Eastern 
cities before going to the Pacific coast for 
a long Spring tour, which is now being 
booked. Miss Elvyn will open her season 
at Washington, D. C., early in the Fall. 





Felix Weingartner is to conduct two 
Beethoven concerts at Nice next season. 
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Fifty-five Bands to Play at Denver 
Conclave 


PuesiLo, Cou., July 21.—Fifty-five bands 
of national repute are expected to partici- 
pate at the Knights Templar conclave in 
Denver the third week of August. One 
thousand musicians will be present, taking 
part in concerts, parades, contests and so- 
cial affairs. Sir William Pierce, deputy 
grand commander, will be in charge, as- 
sisted by a committeé of music critics and 
business men. The Cowboy Band, organ- 
ized twenty-two years ago in Topeka, has 
been augmented to 100 musicians, who will 
represent Pueblo. Jack Sinclair is di- 


rector. Ea 3. Bee Be 
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NATURE AIDS IN CHICAGO CONCERT 





Furnishes Percussion Effects in Conductor Stock’s Symphony Program 
at Ravinia Park—-Henri Scott’s Crowded Concert and Opera Season 
Concluded—Bassi’s Return to Chicago Opera Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 21, 1913. 


ERCUSSION effects in the orchestral 
numbers of the concert given last 
luesday evening by the Chicago Symphony 
Irchestra at Ravinia Park were enhanced 
yy nature’s own instruments, as some of 
the numbers were presented during a ter- 
rific thunder storm. However, the orches- 
ra continued its performance and the au- 
lience was placid and listened attentively 
through, while the storm raged. No com- 
noser has yet been able to unite successfully 
the ire of the elements and the refinement 
‘f artistic music. 

An interesting selection was the introduc- 
tion to the first act of “Ingweide,” by Max 
Schillings. Though following closely the 
Prelude to Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde” 
its thematic material proved original and 
novel and the piece made a very fine im- 


pression. 

As an example of the classic overture 
style Louis Spohr’s “Jessonda” can cer- 
tainly serve as a model. The first move- 
ment of the Concerto for Violin in B 
Minor by Saint-Saéns brought forth one 
of the youngest members of the second- 
violin division of the orchestra, Herman 
Felber, Jr. About the time he started his 
solo the storm was threatening to break 
and it could be noticed that Mr. Stock had 
admonished him to continue playing, de- 
spite what happened outside. Mr. Felber is 
a young violinist of good technical attain- 
ments and virile tone. His playing found 
favor and he was compelled to add an en- 
core, a short romantic composition in which 
Wahlfried Singer supplied an artistic harp 
accompaniment. 

This season’s innovation of dancing in- 
terludes adds great variety to the program 
given at the park, and Ruth St. Denis, this 
week and next week also, has been engaged 
to diversify the program, following the 
3aroness von Rottenthal, who appeared 
during the first two weeks of the season. 
Miss St. Denis appeared intwo unique num- 
bers, “The Japanese Poetess”’ and “The 
Dance of the Rosebuds.” The first was a 
series of pictures of brilliant coloring. 
Miss St. Denis makes rather a fantastic 
Japanese picture. The costume was very 
elaborate and the poses artistic, but the 
music which she has chosen, by one Robert 
H. Bowers, is a very diluted idea of Jap- 
anese musical art. “The Dance of the 
Rosebuds” shows the versatility of Miss 
St. Denis and its music is of the quaint 
rococo style. This was applauded so much 
that Miss St. Denis added an American 
akewalk to Victor Herbert’s “Al fresco” 
music. After the intermission the program 
contained numbers by Reznicek, Sinigaglia 
ind MacDowell. The orchestra is in fine 
form this Summer and Mr. Stock evidently 
njoys the Ravinia Park season. The pa- 
ilion was filled with admiring listeners. 


Henri Scott’s Colorado Concerts 


Henri Scott, the popular basso of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, was espe- 
ilally engaged for two concerts with the 
Cavallo Symphony Orchestra in Denver 
June 13 and 20, after which he gave another 
oncert in Central City, a gold-mining town 
0,000 feet above the level of the sea in 
Colorado. While there Mr. Scott was the 
uest of Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Lowe, who 
ire the owners of three mines. He made 
not only a great success musically, but also 
lisclosed a wonderful aptitude as a mining 
ngineer, descending several times into the 
owels of the earth and examining and test- 
ng ore found there. 
On June 27, in Central City, Col. Mr. 
cott completed his thirty-seventh concert 
or the season of 1912-13. In addition to 
hese concerts he sang seventy-one operatic 
erformances with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. An idea may be obtained of Mr. 
Scott’s versatility in opera when it is ex- 
plained that during the season just ended 
i€ sang sixteen different.rdles in four lan- 
guages. Among them were Mephistopheles 
1 “Faust,” Ramps in “Aida,” Sparafuctle 
in “Rigoletto,” King Henry in “Lohen- 
grin,” King Mark in “Tristan und Isolde,” 
‘tunding in “Die W alkiire,” Don Basilio in 
Barber of Seville,” The Prior in “Le Jon- 
sleur de Notre Dame,” Tackleton in “The 
ricket on the Hearth,” Don Francisco in 
‘Natoma,” etc. 


conda,” in which Titta Ruffo will sing 
Barnaba. : 


Contralto-Baritone Recital 


A recital at Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, 
University of Chicago, was given last Mon- 
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Henri Scott, Basso of the Chicago Opera 


Company, as “Tackleton” in Gold- 
mark’s “Cricket on the Hearth,” in 
Which He Surprised the Critics No 
Less by His Clever Characterization 
in Acting and Make-Up than by His 
Admirable Singing 


day evening by Mathilde Heuchling, con- 
tralto, and William Beard, baritone, as- 
sisted by Walter Keller, accompanist. Mr. 
3eard is one of the prominent baritone 
singers of this city’ who have appeared in 
concert, oratorio and opera and he brought 
forth on this occasion two selections from 
Handel, a group of German songs, includ- 
ing numbers by Schubert, Brahms and 
Franz, and a group of miscellaneous songs, 
of which Grant-Schaefer’s (the Chicago 
composer), “The Wind Speaks,” found par- 
ticularly favor. At the conclusion of the 
program he sang in two duets with Miss 
Heuchling. Miss Heuchling also chose sev- 
eral groups of classic and modern songs, 
including one by the accompanist, Walter 
Keller, who has lately brought forth a 
number of clever songs. 

The Briggs Musical sureau has booked 
the course of concerts and entertainments 
for the coming season of the Hyde Park 
Travel Club. The season will open No- 
vember 24 with a concert by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederik Frederiksen in a program of vio- 
lin and piano compositions and ensemble 
work. Louise St. John Westervelt will give 
a recital in December and in February a 
harpist, who will appear in the central West, 
will furnish the program for the fourth and 
final concert of the season. 

A program arranged by Dr. Ziegfeld, 
which lasted scarcely more than an hour, 
brought forward seven of the students of 
the Chicago Musical College in the third 
of a series of Summer concerts given at 
the Ziegfeld Theater last Tuesday evening, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Musical 
College. Josephine Kryl played the Intro- 


duction and Rondo from the Concerto in E 


‘ Major for Violin of Vieuxtemps, with tech- 


nical expertness and fine musical feeling. 
Edward Loeber played the Introduction and 
Adagio from the concerto in E Minor by 
Vieuxtemps cleverly. Agnes Farwell sang 
“Possessions” by Leiter. She has a lyric 
soprano voice of rich quality. Sylvia Barg- 
man proved her talent as a pianist in two 
selections by Liszt. Myrtle Lawson and 
Charles H. Gabriel, Jr., were the other 
pianists on the program. The latter played 
the Dohnanyi Rhapsodie in C Minor. Hazel 
Bushspies was the other vocal soloist. 


Bassi to Return Next Season 


Amedeo Bassi, the distinguished tenor, 
who is also reckoned a force in dramatic 
delineation, was a popular member of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company during the 
first two seasons of its existence until he 
dropped out last year to fill engagements 
abroad. One of his notable appearances 
was in the Roman Festival, in which he ap- 
peared in “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
He made a pronounced success at the 
Grand Opéra in Paris in operas of the 
standard répertoire, and further appeared 
in a number of Italian cities and made a 
tournée into Russia. It will be a matter of 
satisfaction for many opera-goers to know 
that Amedeo Bassi has been engaged for 
the coming season with the Chicago Opera 
Company and will appear in the roles with 
which he has been favorably identified, 
notably in a revival of the “Jewels of the 
Madonna” and in some new roles. 

The roster of tenors of the company 
during the coming season will be truly the 
most formidable in its history. Among the 
artists in the list besides Bassi will be 
Charles Dalmorés, Lucien Muratore, Ales- 
sandro Bonci, Edmond Warnery, Aristed- 
emo Giorgini and Glenn Hall. 

The press department announces that the 
Pacific coast tour of the company next sea- 
son will surpass the record-breaker of last 
Spring in the strength of the company as 
well as in the extent of the repertory and 
the number of cities visited. 


Soloist at Sangerfest 


Ferne Gramling, the Chicago soprano, 
was featured as soloist at the Singerfest 
of the Illinois German Singing Societies 
held at Forest Park recently. The oc- 
casion was a_ testimonial to Martin 
Ballman, the band leader. Miss Gramling 
sang several groups of German songs and 
scored her usual success with them. About 
the first of August she will go as soloist 
with the Ballman Band on its Texas tour. 

Anton Foerster, well known as a concert 
pianist, has sent greetings to this office 
from Valdes, Lower Austria. He is en- 
joying the picturesque country and_ his 
health is being rapidly restored. 

Alexander Sebald, the Hungarian vio- 
linist, writes from Lucerne, Switzerland, 
that he will be back in Chicago eafly in the 
Fall to take up his work as teacher and 
virtuoso. 

Karl Reckzeh, the pianist and conductor, 
from the interior of the Colorado 
Mountains at Windy Point, states that he 
is enjoying a good rest and vacation with 
his family. 

Gertrude V. O’Hanlon was in St. Louis 
recently and booked several of her 
musical attractions there. She has engaged 
Marion Green as baritone with her Metro- 
politan Operatic Quartet. 

Mrs. Hanna Butler leaves Friday night 
for Minneapolis, where she will appear for 
one week with Nelson’s Band. 

Maurice ROSENFELD. 





The tenor Affre of the Paris Opéra has 
heen singing in Mexico City. 

Carl Jorn, the German tenor, is making 
a tour of South America. 
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TO SING FOR CAMPANINI 





Cyrene Van Gordon’s Engagement 
Another Triumph of American 
Training 
Cuicaco, July 21.—Instances of the at- 
tainment of high position in the operatic 
world by American singers who have had 
all their training in this country are con- 
stantly multiplying and giving evidence 
of the high efficiency of American teach- 
ing. Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, has added one more trib- 
ute by his engagement of Cyrene Van 
Gordon, contralto, a native of Cincin- 
nati, for the first season of the company 
under his management. Miss Van Gor- 
don was Mr. Campanini’s first selection for 
the company—a fact that should prove 
encouraging to Americans seeking an op- 

portunity in their own country. 

Miss Van Gordon was engaged last 
Spring under a three-year contract, and 
is preparing seven roles for next season. 
She is said to be gifted with a highly at- 
tractive presence and with good acting 

















Photo by Matzene 


Cyrene Van Gordon, Cincinnati Con- 
tralto, Whom Campanini Has En- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera Company 


ability, as well as with a contralto voice 
of fine quality. 

Miss Van Gordon studied with Mme. 
Louise Dotti in the Cincinnati College of 
Music. In her day Mme. Dotti was a 
famed dramatic soprano and the late im- 
presario, Col. J. H. Mapleson, considered 
her gifted in knowledge of song and stage- 
craft beyond most singers. Her association 
with Her Majesty’s Opera Company was 
long and varied, and she has evidently been 
able to transmit many of the impressions 
gained in that association to her pupils. 


Campanini Asks Hamlin to Sing New 
Roles 


Paris, June 28.—Camnanini has asked 
George Hamlin, tenor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, to sing two new 
roles next season. These are the leading 
tenor parts in “Carmen” and “The Lovers’ 
Quarrel.” 

Ernst Kraus, the Berlin tenor, recently 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday. 
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Next season will be Mr. Scott’s third 
‘onsecutive season with the Chicago com- 
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e has appeared so successfully in the past 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





6sTHE SUN DIAL” is the title of a 

new cycle of four songs by the 
gifted young American, Gena Branscombe, 
to poems by Kendall Banning. It appears 
from the press of Arthur P. Schmidt, the 
Boston publisher,* whose efforts for many 
years to bring forward the best in Amer- 
ican music have resulted in his possession 
to-day of a practically unrivaled catalogue 
of works by native musicians. 

Miss Branscombe, whose songs have al- 
ways deserved attention, shows herself in 
a new vein in these four songs. She is 
here a_lyricist, primarily seeking consist- 
ently “turned” and “rounded” melodies of 
a type familiar to those who know the 
works of the lesser American song com- 
posers. There are those who will applaud 
her adoption of a style simpler than she 
has employed hitherto and others who will 
deplore it. It may perchance rob her work 
of a certain individuality. 

Of the four songs, the third, “In Ar- 
cady by Moonlight,” is the finest. It is nat- 
ural and contains several subtle touches 
which place it above the standard which 
the other three conform to. These are 
“The Morning Wind,” “Noon” and “The 
Open Road.” To be noted in the cycle, 
however, is a certain buoyancy of expres- 
sion which will win the admiration of 
many singers. 

It is not often that one finds a cycle 
built on such extraordinarilv fine verse as 
Mr. Banning’s. Kendall Banning is known 
to many for his editorial work on the 
magazine System and he has also been 
recognized as an individual voice among 
America’s younger poets. He has the true 
poetic instinct. The second verse of 
“Noon” is worthy of quotation: 

“The buttercups are nodding in the sunlight; 

The wind is whisp’ring, whisp’ring to the pine; 

The Joy of June has found me, as an aureole it’s 

crowned me 

Because, oh best beloved, you are mine !” 

In each of the poems there is real merit 
and they are all notable for their spon- 





*Tue Sun Dtac. A Cycle of Love Songs of the 
Open Road. For a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. Music by Gena Branscombe. Poems 
by Kendall Banning. Published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic and New York. Price 


$1.00. 
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taneity of expression. The thought is al- 
ways beautiful and it is conveyed in a 
manner flawless from the technical stand- 
point and equally fine from that of the in- 
spirational. 

The title page bears a dedication “To 
Mrs. Hedwig v. Briesen Banning,” the 
poet’s late wife, who in her short profes- 
sional career had made an auspicious be- 
ginning as a concert singer. 

The cycle is published for both high and 
low voices. A. W. K. 


x x * 


HREE new compositions by A. Walter 
Kramer have recently been issued by 
the John Church Company. They are two 
songs, “The Return of Spring” and “A 
Nocturne’—based on poems of noteworthy 
quality by Frederick H. Martens, and a 
Concert Prelude in D Minor, for organ.? 
The gifted young composer succeeds in- 
variably in his new writings in maintain- 
ing, if not surpassing, the standards of 
merit of his previous output and the pres- 
ent instance is no exception. 

The first of the two songs is not un- 
familiar to concert-goers, having been fre- 
quently sung last season by Nina Dimi- 
trieff, the Russian soprano, to whom it is 
dedicated. Less individual, perhaps, than 
some of the other songs of Mr. Kramer, 
it is one of that type which never fails to 
stimulate applause when sung with the 
needful brilliancy and sweep. It is finely 
spirited and exuberant, buoyant in motion 
and unaffectedly melodious. There are 
opportunities for telling vocal effects 
throughout and singers will rejoice in the 
brilliant close with its ringing high A. 

“A Nocturne”’—dedicated to Christine 
Miller—is a song of much finer grain and 
more subtle texture. It is, indeed, one of 
the very best American songs that have 
appeared in some time and one of its com- 
posers most. successful _ efforts. Mr. 
Kramer has_ successfully caught the emo- 
tional content of the poem, and the music 
is rich and colorful, with a warm, har- 
monic beauty that suggests things in the 
“Tristan” love music without being in any 
sense a copy. The piano part would show 
even to better advantage in an orchestral 
setting, though even in its present guise its 
delicate beauties are properly effective. 

The Concert Prelude is a piece of solid 
musical qualities and rare effectiveness. It 
opens with an impressive recitative in the 
pedals, slightly resembling the recitative of 
the ‘cellos and basses in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. The main theme, clean cut, 
simply but powerfully harmonized, is in- 
troduced Allegro ma non troppo imme- 
diately afterward. It leads presentlv to a 
more lyrical theme in the key of the dom- 
inant—a theme suggestive of Grieg. 
Another extended lyrical passage brings 
back the main theme and later the Grieg- 
ian melody in a different tonality. The 
principal motive is heard in the pedals 

*“THe Return oF Sprinc.’’ Song for a High 
Voice. By A. Walter Kramer, Op. 34, No. 5. 
Price 75 cents. ‘fA Nocturne.” Song for a 
Medium or Low Voice. By A. Walter Kramer, 
Op. 34, No. 4. Price 60 cents. Concert PRELUDE 
1N D Minor. For the Organ. By A. Walter 
Kramer, Op. 28, No. 3. Price 75 cents. Published 


by the John Church Company, Cincinnati, New 
York and London. 


punctuated by chords in the manuals and 
the piece concludes with a broadly ma- 
jestic and imposing coda, ending brilliantly 
with pompous chords. 

This Concert Piece, which is inscribed to 
Samuel A. Baldwin, should quickly be- 
come a favorite with organists. 

mF. P. 


k * * 


DWIN H. LEMARE; the distinguished 

English organist, is to be commended 

for having given his time and artistic atten- 

tion to the edition of Twelve Pieces for the 

organ by Henry Smart which Boosey & Co. 
have brought out.t 

Henry Smart is a name in British music 
which has always been respected. To be 
sure, he was no Purcell, Sullivan or Elgar, 
but he was a musician of fine parts, one 
who carried the banner of England in ec- 
clesiastical music, at any rate, to victory. 
These twelve pieces have been chosen with 
discretion by Mr. Lemare and are so fine 
that they should be in the library of every 
organist. 

The pieces are an Andante Grazioso, An- 
dante and Fughetta, Pastorale, Postlude, 
Andante con Moto, Offertory, Interlude, 
Finale, Andante Grazioso, Allegretto, In- 
termezzo and March. They are of varying 
value, some of them being exceptionally 
fine, like the Interlude in A Major and the 
Intermezzo in A Minor. All of them are, 
however, much better than the products of 
the French Batiste and Lefebure-Wely, 
composers of saccharine, sickly melodies 
which have for unknown reasons taken a 
place in the organist’s répertoire. 

Mr. Lemare has edited and revised the 
pieces splendidly and sums up their place in 
the literature in his preface where he says: 
“These twelve beautiful examples of pure 
organ music deserve to be more widely 
known and played and this new edition will, 
it is hoped, prove a welcome surprise to 
many and be much appreciated for the pur- 
poses of recitals or for church voluntaries. 
* * * Henry Smart (1813-1879) was a 
master of pure melody and good contra- 
puntal writing.” 

* * * 


RGANISTS in search of new material 
for use in church and in recital will do 
well to examine the recent publications for 
their instrument by the Ditson press.|| 
Dvorak’s popular Humoreske, op. 101, No. 
7, appears arranged for the organ by the 
well-known composer, James H. Rogers; 
two melodious pieces by F. Flaxington 
Harker aré a Liebeslied, op. 3, No. 1, and a 
Serenade in A, op. 3, No. 2. The first is the 
hetter of the two and is inscribed to Will 
C. Macfarlane, city organist of Portland, 
Me. Though exceedingly well written, Mr. 
Harker’s melodies lack distinction totally 
and thus, though they may become popular, 
they do not carry his name afield in any 
way. 
The name of William Faulkes stands for 
a type of good organ music, music that 
touches neither depths nor heights and yet 
is so respectably brought into being that it 
avoids banalities with surety. Three pieces, 
op. 155, a Pastorale in E, Postlude in A 
and Scherzo in D Minor, are new from his 





tTwerve Pieces. For the Organ. By Henry 
Smart. Edited and Revised by Edwin H. Lemare. 


Published by Boosey & Co., New York and Lon-. 


don. Price $1.00. 

|| New CoMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
Prices 60, 75 cents and $1.00 each. 
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pen. They are not epoch-making in any 
sense, yet they are so decidedly music for 
the organ, written by a man who knows its 
possibilities, as to defy being rejected by 
musicians. The Scherzo with its Mendels 
sohnian pasage-work is captivating in ef 
fect and the other two pieces are more tha 
worthy. 
x * * 
HILIP JAMES has two new composi- 
tions issued by the H. W. Gray Co.t 

An anthem for evensong is “As Now 
the Sun’s Declining Rays,” for mixed 
voices. It is extremely well done and in 
dividual, despite its purely melodic char- 
acter. The incidental bass solo is express- 
ive and appropriate. 

As a part-song for mixed voices a ca- 
Pella Mr. James has set Thomas Weeke’s 
“In Pride of May,” which has been done 
also by many other composers, two recent 
settings of worth being those by Will C 
Macfarlane and George B. Nevin. Mr 
James’s is as interesting as any of them 
and quite different. The Elizabethan flavor 
is in it and his musical conception of the 
“fa, la, la” refrain is cleverly and mu- 
cianly executed. 

* x * 


EW piano music published by G 
G. Schirmer$ includes Giuseppe 
Frugatta’s “Page Poétique” and “Priére,” 
two easy pieces; “Pensée du Matin” and 
“Pensée du Soir,” by H. Alexander Mat- 
thews; three charming pieces, “Cradle- 
Song,” “Merry Peasant” and “Scherzino,’ 
by Theodora Dutton, and a characteristic 
study, “By the Fountain,” by Frances 
Terry. These pieces are attractive and 
offer variety for piano teachers who wish 
new teaching material. A. W. K. 


t“As Now THE Sun’s Dectinine Rays.” Ai: 
them for Mixed Voices with Organ Accompani 
ment. By Philip James. Price 10 cents. “In 
PripE or May.”’ Part-Song for Chorus of Mixed 
Voices a Capella. By Philip James. Price 1 
ty Published by the H. W. Gray Co., New 
ork. 








§$New Music For THE PIANO. “Pace Poetigout 
**PRIERE.”’ 3y Giuseppe Frugatta. ‘‘PENSEE pb 
Matin,” “‘PensEE pu Sorr.” By H. Alexande 
Matthews. ““CRADLE-SONG,”’ ‘*MERRY PEASANT,’ 
“SCHERZINO.” By Theodora Dutton. “By TH: 
FounTAIN.” By Frances Terry. Prices 60 and 5' 
cents each. Published by G. Schirmer, New York 





A Fiddler Who Figured in Thomas 
Hardy’s Works 

The death has occurred in Whetstone’s 
Almshouse, Dorchester, says the London 
limes, of Harry Bailey,, nearly the last ot 
the old band of Dorset fiddlers, who figur« 
in so many of Thomas Hardy’s novels 
His appearance as the fiddler of the reels 
in the Hardy play, “The Melstock Quire,’ 
which was performed at Dorchester and i1 
London, was a bit of real Wessex life, 
and in his quaint smock Fiddler Baile; 
was perhaps the most exquisitely rusti 
figure in the play. Mr. Bailey was seven 
ty-seven years old when he died. 





Pianist Bachaus After a Unique Record 


Of pianists of international reputation 
Wilhelm Bachaus is said to be the only on 
who steadfastly refuses to give lessons 
under any circumstances. The fact is th 
more noteworthy, perhaps, because of th« 
special appeal that Bachaus makes to musi: 
students, who invariably throng his recitals 
He has had applications from all parts o! 
the world, but has stuck to his determina 
tion made early in his career to be the on 
pianist with the astonishing record of nevet 
having accepted a pupil. 
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NEW JERSEY CATHOLICS 
ATTACK HYMN, “AMERICA” 


Dr. Smith’s Patriotic Anthem Called Out 
of Place in Exercises Under Auspices 
of the Roman Church 


Much discussion has been caused among 
Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy in 
New Jersey by the condemnation of the 
hymn “America” as out of place in Cath- 
olic schools in the Monitor, a Catholic 
weekly published in Newark. On the ed- 
itorial page of the Monitor is carried the 
indorsement and approval of the publica- 
tion in letters from Bishop John J. O’Con- 
nor of Newark and Bishop James A. Mc- 
aul of Trenton. These missives were 
written to the editors of the Monitor in 
1906, when the publication was started. 

Referring to the hymn “America” the 
article in the Monitor of July 5 last sets 
forth: “As this is the time of year at 
which graduating exercises are held in 
Catholic schools and Catholic colleges, it 
will not be out of place to sound a note of 
warning against the singing of ‘America’ 
by the pupils of these educational institu- 
tions. The doggerel lines so dear to the 
hearts of all Anglomaniacs should never 
be heard within the walls of a Catholic 
school or a Catholic college. Unlike the 
‘Star Spangled Banner,’ they do not gen- 
erate a true national spirit. ‘America’ is 
essentially sectional. Its character was 
summarized thus some time ago in a com- 
munication to the New York Sun.” 

The writer declares that then “America” 
was classed with “Dixie” and that “Land 
of the Pilgrim’s Pride” means Massachu- 
setts; that there is no mention of the flag 
in “America”: that every American knows 
of the thrilling night and morning when 
Francis Scott Key wrote the “Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 

“America,” it was set forth in the New 
York paper quoted by the Monitor, was 
written for a Sunday school picnic. 

“That is the history of the song,” reads 
the article, “the pro-British element would 
like to popularize to the exclusion of ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.’ Sung to the tune 
of ‘God Save Save the King,’ it helps per- 
petuate the fiction that we are a nation of 
‘Anglo-Saxons.’ ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ in its original form cannot be utilized 
to further the ‘hands-across-the-sea-pol- 
icy. Therefore, the national anthem is 
under the ban of Anglomaniacs. From 
the viewpoint of a broad national spirit 
these are the reasons why a sectional song, 
by a Yankee Protestant minister who wrote 
it for a Yankee Protestant Sunday school 
picnic, is objectionable. 

“Tt is especially unsuitable for Catholic 
celebrations. Think of Catholic boys and 
girls singing: 

““Tand where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride.’ ” 

Hope is expressed that the next time 
“America” should be sung at an exhibi- 
tion something should be done to call at- 
tention to the inappropriateness of doing 
honor to the memory of narrow minded 
higots of the Cromwellian breed. 

“Tf any of our readers,” is written, “hap- 
pen to be present on an occasion when this 
offence shall be repeated we advise them 
to hiss, and hiss vigorously. No matter if 
they disturb the harmony of the proceed- 
ings. Their doing so will help to bring out 
the true character of ‘America,’ which 
should never be sung at a Catholic gather 
ing."—-New York Herald. 


MUSIC’S LEGACIES EXEMPT 


Gifts to Musical Societies Not Taxable, 
Surrogate Holds 


That legacies to musical societies are 
not taxable is the decision of Surrogate 
Fowler, of New York, who on July 18 ex- 
empted from taxation a collection of val- 
uable musical instruments and $20,000 left 
the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 
under the will of Alfred L. Seligman, the 
banker, and also $2,500 bequeathed the 
People’s Symphony concerts. The State 
‘ontroller appealed from a ruling of the 
transfer tax appraiser which had made the 
legacies exempt. He declared that the 
beneficiaries were neither educational nor 
charitable educations. 

The surrogate, on the other hand, held 
that the People’s Symphony Concerts were 
intended to develop -musical culture and 








FAMOUS RUSSIAN BASSO CONDUCTS A REHEARSAL 
































Feodor Chaliapine on the Stage of Drury 
Opera Season 


HOMAS BEECHAM, with the back- 
ing of his millionaire father, Sir Jo- 
seph Beecham, gave a season of Russian 
opera and ballet at Drury Lane, London, 
opening June 24 with “Boris Godounow,” 
in which M. Chaliapine sang the title role. 
M. Chaliapine appeared in every perform 
ance of each opera during the Drury Lane 
season, besides expending additional en- 
ergy and showing added versatility in tak 
ing charge of some of the rehearsals. 
“Boris” was “enormously successful” in 
London, according to the critics, just as 
it has been in its performances earlier in 
the year in New York and Paris, and in it 


Lane, the Scene of the Recent Russian 
in London 


\l. Chalhiapine made a profound impres- 
sion both as an actor and singer. It is re 
called that Mr. Chaliapine, who has been 
extraordinarily successful in Russia, Paris, 
London and elsewhere in Europe, as well 
as in North and South America, is still in 
his thirties. 

The scenery and costumes of the Lon 
don “Boris” were designed by Bakst, and 
were described in the London Tatler as 
“a gorgeous mass of primary colors and 
gold—not exactly beautiful but rather 
startlingly effective.” 

The accompanying picture, by Bulla, was 
taken from London Sketch. 





that their instructive worth had been rec 
ognized by the Board of Education. The 
orchestra, he said, was founded “to pro 
mote musical efficiency among its mem 
bers and to train them in orchestral and 
ensemble playing, so that they might attain 
to a high place in the musical profession.’ 
Alfred L. Seligman was killed in an 
automobile accident June 24, I912 


Failed to Recognize the Maestro 

A curious incident occurred at one ot 
the last rehearsals of Gabriele d’Annun 
zio’s “La Pisanella,” for which Ildebrando 
da Parma wrote the incidental music. A 
gentleman tried to force his way into the 
hall, unheeding the explanations of the 
attendants, who said that nobody had the 
right to enter. In vain did the gentleman 
shout: “But I have come to hear the mu 





sic of my pupil, of my favorite pupil!” 
The doors remained closed, but the din 
hecame so great that it was heard in the 
hall, whereupon I[ldebrando da Parma 
came out to see what was the matter. The 
moment, however, he saw the stranger, 
who was refused admittance, he fell round 


his neck, calling out: “Maestro! Maes- 
tro!” The stranger was Puccini The 
lira 


Minna Kaufmann a Cottager at Point 
Pleasant, N. J. 


Minna Kaufmann, the progressive New 
York vocal teacher, has taken a cottage for 
the Summer at Point Pleasant, N. J., until 
October 1 \t that time Mme. Kaufmann 
will return to New York to reopen her Car 
negie Hall studio. 
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PITTSBURGH’S ORCHESTRA 





PLAYS FOR LOVE OF ART 


New Carnegie Organization to Enroll 
Gifted Non-Professionals—Lucille 
Miller Sings for Bernthaler 


PittspuRGH, July 21.—Pittburgh’s home- 
made symphony orchestra, now being or- 
ganized by the Carnegie Technical Schools 
of Pittsburgh, and founded by Andrew 
Carnegie, will soon be a reality, as a con- 
tract is about to be placed for sixty in- 
struments and the necessary paraphernalia 
to equip the orchestra. This school is en- 
dowed by the steelmaster and the board 
of trustees has made an apropriation out 
of the funds used to sustain the school for 
the purpose of equipping the orchestra. 
Its personnel will be made up of Pitts- 
burghers of assured musicianship and they 
will perform for the love of the art and 
without pay. 

It has been found that there are count- 
less numbers of persons in Pittsburgh 
who, while they are not looked upon as 
professional musicians, are nevertheless 
quite as gifted, many of them being teach- 
ers of instruments, and these, in the main, 
it is said, will make up the list of per- 
formers. The orchestra will be ready to 
play its first programs in September. A 
director has not as yet been chosen, but 
it is likely to be, accordine to rumor, a 
former member of the Pittsburgh Sym 
phony Orchestra, of whom there are a lot 
in this region. 

Carl Bernthaler, with his Pittsburgh 
lestival Orchestra, has been making a hit 
at the nightly concerts at the Schenley 
Lawn. He played to a capacity audience 
last Tuesday night, when Lucille Miller, a 
Pittsburgh soprano, appeared as_ soloist 
and made a_ profound impression ler 
principal aria was “Dich Theure Halle.” 
from “Tannhauser.” Miss Miller exhib 
ited all the intense dramatic fervor neces 
sary for this work, and her interpretations, 
not only of this number but of the others 
in her program, proved most effective 

The orchestra also won splendid ap 
plause for its efforts and particularly in its 
interpretation of the sparkling overture, 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
which was very effectively rearranged by 
Director Bernthaler for his own organiza 
tion. On Wednesday night his orchestra 
scored a further triumph when the Saint 
Saéns “Tarantelle” for flute and clarinet 
was the principal number, with Messrs 
Saudeck and Nirella as ilute and clarinet 
soloists respectively Ie. ( s. 


PRIZE CHOIR STRANDED 


Welshmen Who Won $1,000 at Pitts- 
burgh Unable to Pay Way Home 


PirtspurGH, July 17.—The Rhondda 
Male Chorus, which came here, sixty 
strong, from the Rhondda Valley in Wales, 
and won the $1,000 first prize in the Inter 
national Eisteddfod held here the week of 
July 4, is stranded. Several of the sixty 
have announced their intention of remain 
ing in this country, but most of the others 
are married or have other reasons for re 
turning to Wales. 

The visitors met with their first mis 
fortune at Ocean Grove, N. J., where they 
had been engaged to sing under an agre¢ 
ment by which they were to receive all the 
money taken in above $300. After the con 
cert they were informed that the receipts 
had not reached $300 Since then the 
singers have heen appearing in this city 
in orchestra, church and hippodrome con 
certs trying to make enough money to pay 
their passage home. 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., July 18.—The report 
that the Rhondda Male Choir of Wales is 
stranded in this country was received with 
much regret here, where the singers wer« 
heard in the big Auditorium previous to 
going to Pittsburgh, where they won the 
international Eisteddfod prize of $1,000. 
The story in connection with the choir’s 
failure to the effect that the receipts of 
its three concerts here fell below expecta 
tions is denied by Tali Esen Morgan, di 
rector of music at the Auditorium, On 
the contrary, Mr. Morgan declares th 
singers were paid a “handsome sum” fot 
their concerts in Ocean Grove 
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ament and Spontaneity 





JUDGING A PIANIST’S STANDING 


Criteria by Which to Determine When an Artist May Rightly Be 
Called ‘‘Great’’— Questions of Technic, Musicianship, Temper- 


BY GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON. 








T is always a much debated question as 

to when a pianist may really be styled 
“oreat,” and as opinions differ widely, it 
is worth while to analyze the elements 
which go to make up the true pianist, 
whether he has achieved greatness or not. 
The introspective listener on hearing a 


piano recital should be well equipped with 


data and conscious of certain qualifications 
which he must find realized in the player if 
he wishes to form a sound judgment and 
pass expert opinion of what he hears. 

It is most difficult to judge the ultimate 
standing of an artist if one is not intimate 
with the works he plays; what sounds well 
to the exterior ear of the enthusiast may 
assume an entirely different aspect when 
scrutinized by the interior ear—that is the 


mind backed-up by a thorough knowledge 
of the tone picture. 

That which sounds well by itself may not 
dove-tail into the coherency of the musical 
whole, but may be a blot on the canvas. 
A generalized concept of what is taking 
place, including in its scope a discernment 
of technical efficiency, poesy, temperament, 
etc., may be arrived at without a thorough 
knowledge of the work played, but the 
criticism in order to be complete and just 
must be based on a fundamental and thor- 
ough knowledge of the work itself. When 
one is possessed of such requirement on an 
extensive scale his analysis should natur- 
ally run to the “modus operandi” of the 
player. 

As to technical equipment, which as far 
as the really great ones go is practically 
unlimited, it is important to determine the 
quality even more than the quantity. Many 








Sung by Alma Gluck 


O’er Fair Palermo’s Rippling Bay 


SOPRANO SONGS 


Good Songs for Women are hard to procure and this 
list is given to help you obtain satisfactory material. 
Will send any of them on approval if. you so desire. 


I Bind My Hair with Silver F (d-a).......... C. W. Cadman 50 


The Groves of Shiraz G (d-g).... 
Sung by Alice Nielsen, Grace Hall-Ribeldaffer 


Flower Rain Eb (d-F or a)...... 


se mee: © reer eer ee 
In My Dreams C (d-a)........... 
In Maytime F (E-b)............. 


Te Coe ee C. W. Cadman .50 
» <peenedeets J. A. Loud 50. 
F (eg)....A. Strelezki .50 
-éabeensared L. C. Worrell .50 
‘pkanebee wae Otto Cantor .50 
(‘Minwreskee J. A. Loud .60 
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Practical training in acting. 
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have all kinds of ability as to speed, ac- 
curacy, octaves, double notes, etc., and yet 
not once does their playing really sound 
well, or even musical. When this is the 
case the performance is simply a “stunt,” 
and says. nothing in the field of music 
making. 
Accelerated Tempo No Merit. 


It is by no means a sign of artistic’ ex- 
cellence when an artist plays a movement 
one-third faster than others play it. It 
may be far from the musical meaning to 
over-reach the tempo in_ such . manner. 
Neither is it to be accepted as augmenting 
artistic merit if the player plays double 
notes where single notes are written, to ex- 
ploit his especial métier along this peculiar 
line. Great. artists have added with due 
discretion to certain parts of musical works, 
but only to bring out all the more the musi- 
cal picture and not to show finger dexterity. 
Franz Liszt has added notes to some of the 
Schubert impromptus, but in no case has 
he impaired the musical entity of the piece. 
He has rendered it more sonorous and 
playable on the modern piano, and no one 
disputes that Liszt was unique in his 
knowledge of the resources of the piano. 

The technical capacity of the modern 
pianist is generally adequate as far as the 
physical side is concerned, but when the 
aesthetic and the spiritual elements enter, 
which include a singing tone, purling pas- 
sages, roundness of tone and fine legato 
as well as fine staccato, the player is often 
found wanting. 


Question of Musiclanship. 


Musicianship should be a marked asset 
of the true pianist, and when it is overrid- 
den by super-indulgence in distortion of 
the written values, the fact should not es- 
cape the hearer. It is sometimes unfortu- 
nately the case that one goes to a recital 
more to hear how topsyturvily a piece can 
be played, or to be startled by some inno- 
vation in the interpretation, whereby the 
work is scarcely to be recognized as the 
time honored masterpiece. 

Past masters of the piano in naming those 
whom they believe to be the really great 
ones of to-day, almost invariably nominate 
those who are the greatest musicians, the 
so-called “tone poets” and sentimental gush- 
ers being relegated to the background. 

Temperament, if under the absolute con- 
trol of the will, is a most valuable charac- 
teristic in a player. The genuine musical 
temperament is rare, and when an artist has 
it, it goes a long way in fixing the status 
of its owner. But when allowed to run 
riot it is more to the discredit of the player 
than otherwise. 

Spontaneity, the prerogative of the chos- 
en few, possibly fixes an ultimate standard 
for the pianist who can boast also of the 
above-mentioned requirements. To play 
a composition with technical, musicianly 
and temperamental proficiency, and then to 
give it as if it were the creation of one’s 
inner self, the spontaneous effusion of one’s 
pent-up desire for musical utterance repre- 
sents a pinnacle of perfection reached by 
but one or two in a lifetime. When at- 
tained the gifted one is easily the “cynosure 
of all eyes.” Such a one is the real 
“virtuoso,” a word which is too often 
taken to mean merely technical efficiency, 
but which in the broader and more definite 
sense includes all the above requirements, 
particularly the last. 


Learning to Listen to Quartet Playing 





“It takes a certain amount of educa- 
tion,” remarked Arthur Foote recently to 
a reporter of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of Boston, “just to get the sound of 
quartet music. Everybody has to go 
through the process of learning to listen 
to it. As an analogy for the degrees of 
interest people show in the different kinds 
of music that are available to them at any 
time in the seasons, take a picture ex- 
hibition. Out of every ten persons you 
watch in an art gallery seven will spend 
all their time on the oil paintings, two will 
look at the water colors, one will be at- 
tracted by the etchings. With a quartet 
the question is one of line, not of color; 
and to all but those who have had con- 
siderable concert experience it is incom- 
prehensible.” 


Werrenrath Back from European Tour 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, re- 
turned to New York on the Oceanic on 
July 16 after a European tour, during 
which he appeared in concerts in London, 
Paris and Berlin. Mr. Werrenrath has 
been engaged for the Summer Festival at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and will once more be 
one of the soloists at the Worcester, Mass.., 
Festival in October. 





Annie Friedberg Scans Europe for New 
Concert Stars 
Annie Friedberg, the New York musical 
manager, has left for Europe on a short 
trip to arrange with some foreign celebrities 
for initial tours in America. She is to re- 
turn by the middle of August. 





The Faelten Course 


embraces every detail of moder 
pianism, both in technic and {; 
theory, presents an absolute); 
correct method of procedure an 
assures to all its students th 
highest degree of individua)! 
efficiency. Faelten Pian 
forte School, Carl Faelten, Dj 
rector, 30 Huntington Avenue 
Boston. 
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FRESH AIR FOR ARTISTS 





John Powell Preaching in Europe of 
Benefits of Outdoor Life 


John Powell, the young American pianist 
and composer, has arrived in England to 
organize what is literally a fresh-air move- 
ment in art in all branches. He believes, 
according to the London correspondent of 
the New York Times, that an artist is too 
apt to lose the sane and necessary appre- 
ciation of life and health in too exclusive 
attention and devotion to work and that 
from this result the eccentricities, and even 
degeneracies often associated with the 
works of an artist. 

Mr. Powell was interviewed as he was 
about to leave for the Turnfest at Leipsic, 
where he is entered as a wrestler. 

“The aim of the Fresh Air Society,” he 
said, “is to make artists realize that life 
itself is the greatest thing. An artist who 
lives only for art cuts himself off not only 
from life but eventually from real art as 
well, because he becomes narrow and ec- 
centric. The result is that his art degen- 
erates into a mere struggle for self-adver- 
tising instead of being a generous and free 
gift of one mind to many minds which 
hunger. Art, being one with life, can only 
thrive, therefore, when it has health for its 
basis. A healthy mind depends upon 
healthy intercourse with life. One cannot 
be healthy in art, unless one is healthy in 
mind. One cannot be healthy in mind un- 
less one is healthy in body. 

“The first thing I did was to make the 
members of the society join a gymnasium. 
Our purpose, however, is not to start a new 
athletic movement. We mean to work out 
our theories figuratively rather than lit- 
erally. I, for instance, took up wrestling 
simply as an antidote to the tremendous 
nervous reaction following hard piano 
work. Now I like it for its own sake.” 





To Erect $100,000 Home for Retired 
Music Teachers 


PHILADELPHIA, July 21.—Estimates are 
being made by builders for the erection of 
the Presser Home for Retired Music 
Teachers, to be constructed by Theodore 
Presser, the local music publisher. The 
building, to be a three-story stone and brick 
structure, will occupy a site at Johnson and 
Jefferson streets, Germantown, in the 
northern section of the city, and will cost 
more than $100,000. It will accommodate 
about fifty retired music teachers. 
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CONCERT STARS IN CHOIR OF NEW YORK TEMPLE 























Choir of the Temple Beth-El, New York City—Right to Left: Clarence Dickinson, 
Organist; George Carré, Margaret Harrison, Mrs. MacMahan, Miss Turell, 
Cantor Steinberg, Marie Kaiser, Dr. Lieberman, Mrs. Rosenthal, Andrea Sarto, 


B. Wysoff and Mildred Potter 
fh choir of the Temple Beth-El, New 
Y 


‘ork, is exceptional in its personnel, 
not only in its cantor, Mr. Steinberg, and 
its organist, Clarence Dickinson, who suc- 
ceeded Max Vogrich, but also because of 
the number of soloists of importance in its 
ranks. Perhaps no other New York choir 
is better equipped in this respect. Among 
those whose names are well known in the 
concert and oratorio field may be men- 
tioned Mildred Potter, contralto, who has 
been booked for the coming season with 
such important organizations as the New 
York Oratorio Society, Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto, Chicago Apollo Club, 
30oston Cecilia Society, and many others; 
Marie Kaiser, soprano, and Mrs. Louise 
MacMahan, both of whom, like Miss Pot- 


ter, are being booked by Walter Anderson; 
Andrea Sarto and George Carré, baritone 
and tenor, respectively. The exceptional 
personnel of this organization makes the 
musical services of the choir among the 
best in New York. 


Says “Madama Butterfly” Has No Middle 


The Pall Mall Gazette regrets that ‘“Ma- 
dama Butterfly” has no middle, only a be- 
ginning and an ending. It thinks that in 
the second act the relations of Pinkerton 
and Cio-Cio-San should be developed to 
some crucial situation. As it is, the catas- 
trophe sets in too soon, and “our power 
of tragic enjoyment is gradually ex- 
hausted.” 


GIRL WHO WON GRAND 
PRIX ONLY NINETEEN 


Mile. Boulanger’s Parents and Sister All 
Musical—Training That Brought 
Her Unique Distinction 





Lili Boulanger, a girl of nineteen, won 
this year’s Grand Prix de Rome for vocal 
music, as already stated in these columns, 
and thus set a new standard, this being the 
first time a woman has carried off the 
prize for music. 

Mile. Boulanger, relates the New York 
Sun, comes of a family of musicians. Her 
father, who was professor of vocal music 
at the Conservatoire until his death, won 
the Grand Prix de Rome in 1835. He was 
the same age as his daughter is now. M. 
Boulanger was acomposer, of talent, as well 
as a teacher of music. Two of his operas 
have been given at the Opéra Comique, 
“Le Diable a I’Ecole” and “Don Quichotte.” 
M. Boulanger’s mother also was a great 
singer and she created the principal rdle 
in one of his operas. Even until he was 
eighty years old M. Boulanger possessed an 
admirable tenor voice. 

Lili Boulanger was hardly eight years o!d 
when she could play the harp, piano and 
violin. But before that the training of her 
voice had been begun under the direction 
of her father. After his death her mother, 
who possesses a fine mezzo soprano voice, 
kept up the training. ® 

Mile. Boulanger’s sister, Nadia, has had 
great success as a musician. Her piano 
playing is well known throughout Europe, 
particularly in Berlin, while she has played 
often at the Concerts Colonne and Con- 
certs Lamoureux in Paris. In 1908 she 
tried for the Grand Prix de Rome, but 
took only second place. She tried again the 
following year, but failed. -This year it 
was to her wonderful acompaniment that 
her younger sister owed much of her suc- 
cess. 

Mile. Lili Boulanger has not been in good 
health and her physician forbade her tak- 
ing part in the competition for the Grand 
Prix, but she insisted and triumphed. The 
disappointment felt by the older sister at 
her own failure was completely overshad- 
owed by the tremendous ovation that Lili 
received. 


Richard Strauss is to conduct the last 
two of the performances of his “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” to be given at the Munich Fes- 
tival this Summer. 
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Philadelphia Record:—The demands on choir and soloists to-day were far greater 
than at yesterday’s session. . Mrs. Margaret Barrell, contralto, was the new solo- 
ist and she possesses a splendid voice, well adapted to the difficult parts assigned to her. 
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LEHIGH 


UNIVERSITY 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia:—Mrs. Barrell has a voice of the authentic contralto 
mellowness and unctuousness, in fortunate alliance with the faculty of divination of the 
sense and sentiment of the text. 


The Globe, South Bethlehem:—This was the first appearance of Mrs. Margaret Ad- 
Management sit Barrell, who has devoted many years to the study of music both at home and 
ANTONIA SAWYER abroad. She was a pupil of George Ferguson in Berlin and studied interpretations with 


Mme. Nikisch. Mrs. Barrell’s voice is a rich contralto of large compass. 


1425 Broadway, New York 


She sings 


with true musical intuition. Mrs. Barrell rendered Qui Sedes with power, feel 
Personal Address ing and splendid phrasing. The singing of Nicholas Douty’s Benedictus and 
243 North St., Buffalo Mrs. Barrell’s Agnus Dei, which has been called the greatest solo ever written, was full 
of poetic interpretation. Both artists sang as though these were supreme efforts; they 
were spiritually alive to the devotional elements in these productions. 
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BELATED BERLIN “MUSIKFEST”’ SUCCESS 





Final Concerts by Huge Combination Orchestra Prove Highly Impressive 
—Reinald Werrenrath and Frank La Forge in Berlin Concert— 
American Violinist in Hess Quartet—-Ethel Parker Hansa a Guest 


at Kroll Opera 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
July 3, 1913. 


ITH Peter Raabe, of Weimar, and 

Franz Mikorey, of Dessau, as al- 
ternating conductors, a splendid concert 
was given on the fourth evening of the 
Musikfest in the Philharmonic. 
Kapellmeister Raabe conducted  Liszt’s 
“Orpheus,” “Préludes” and “Mazeppa” to 
good effect, with the augmented orchestra, 
consisting of about 186 musicians, supplied 
by numerous middle-German orchestras. 
Generalmusikdirektor Mikorey conducted 
Bruckner’s “Romantic” Symphony (No. 4) 
and the “Rienzi Overture’—especially the 
iatter—with fascinating dash and ardor. 
Rarely has the “sanctus spiritus” of the 
trombones been played so magnificently 
with such conquering effect. A repetition 
was frantically demanded and granted. The 


Deutsches 





large audience was in a most appreciative 


mood throughout the concert. 

The “Musikfest® was concluded Saturilay 
night with an augmented orchestra com- 
posed of musicians from the Dresden 
Royal Opera and the Leipziger Gewand- 
haus Orchestra. Generalmusikdirektor 
Ernst von Schuch of Dresden was a more 
than ordinary drawing card, a fact readily 
comprehensible judging by his masterly 
and highly artistic interpretation of 
Weber’s “Freischtitz” Overture and Han- 
del’s Concerto for Two Orchestras. The 
almost hypnotic influence of Schuch over 
his men seems almost uncanny and, such 
being the case, it is he alone who must 
be credited with the less successful and 
indeed somewhat commonplace rendering 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Truly, a 
profound musician’s respect for the master 
may go so far that his interpretation will 
lack that convincing, personal note which 
we have come to expect in the case of a 
celebrated conductor. 

Novelty by Hans Huber. 


The remainder of the program contained 
a symphonic novelty (op. 134) by the 
Swiss composer, Hans Huber, which bore 
evidence of the handiwork of a serious 
and inspired musician. In the course of 
years Hans Huber’s art has become clarified 
and frequently distinguished. This sym- 
phony as well as the concluding number, 
Strauss’s “Don Juan,” were conducted with 
youthful enthusiasm by the admirable 
Swiss conductor, Dr. Hermann Suter, of 
Basel. 

The announcement of a musical festival 
to take place at this belated period orig- 
inally caused many unfavorable comments 
and we did not hesitate to enter into the 
critical spirit at the time. Now that the 
festival has been concluded, however, we 
are just as ready to record that the suc- 
cess of this seemingly risky undertaking 
has been complete in every respect—artis- 
tically as well as with regard to the popu- 
larity of the concerts from first to last. 

The Konzertverein of Munich, with its 
well-known orchestra under’ Ferdinand 
Loewe, one of the important features of 
the Munich concert season, is to be dis- 
solved on September 30 next. The reason 
for the dissolution of this distinguished 
concert society is the veto by the town 
council of the annual subsidy of 70,000 
Marks which had previously been conceded 
by the magistrate. 

Emil Sauer, the favorite pianist of Paris, 
has been decorated by the King of Wiir 
temberg with the large Gold Medal for 
Arts and Sciences 

American Artists Triumph. 


An interesting soirée 


musicale was that 


given under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Union of Berlin at the residence of Mrs. 
Anna B. McElwee on Monday last. The 
names of these artists assured the artistic 
success of the evening: Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone; Gutia Casini, ’cello; Er- 
nesto Berumen, piano, and Frank La 
l‘orge, composer-pianist and accompanist. 

In Gutia Casini we made the acquaint- 
ance of a ’cellist of unusually precocious 
attainments. The extraordinary technic 
and powers of expression he displayed in 
his rendering of Tschaikowsky’s ‘Varia- 
tions on a Rococo Theme,” Piatti’s “Airs 
Baskyrs,” and the “Retreat” and “Scherzo” 
of La Forge and Klengel very justly at- 
tracted unwonted attention. ‘ 

The mellow baritone of Reinald Wer- 
renrath was probably never heard to bet- 
ter advantage. Particularly effective in ex- 
pression was the singer’s interpretation of 
Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” while 
wusst ich doch den Weg zuriick” of 
Brahms might have been given a somewhat 
more pronounced significance. Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s interpretation of Morley’s “Sweet 
Nymph, Come to Thy: Lover,” and a “Tra- 
ditional Surrey Air” was delightful, and 
of unique interest were the Ojibway In- 
dian melodies with their harmonization by 
Arthur Whiting. The superb voice and 
artistic talent of the American baritone 
were further displayed to the most effec- 
tive advantage in numbers by Grieg and 
Hugo Wolf and in F. Morris Class’s “To 
You, Dear Heart” and the grateful com- 
positions of La Forge, “Before the Cruci- 
x” and “To a Messenger.” Mr. La Forge 
seems to be growing just as popular as a 
composer as he is as an accompanist. The 
rare good taste and exquisite delicacy of his 
accompanying are ever a conspicuous fea- 
ture calling forth admiration, and his at- 
tainments as a composer show evidence of 
more than usual inspiration combined with 
exceptional taste and means of expression. 

Ernesto Berumen played a group of 
piano selections by La Forge and _ the 
Rhapsodie of Dohnanyi with good technic 
and musical understanding. The assembled 
guests—for the greater part Americans 
were unanimous in their praise of the art- 
ists and the tastefully selected program. 
The four artists left Berlin a few days 
after this event to give the same program 
in Rothenburg prior to returning to 
America. 

American Violinist in Hess Quartet. 

The American violinist, Albert Stoessel, 
of St. Louis, who for the last two years 
has been the concertmaster of the orches- 
tra of the Royal High School of Music, 
has become the second violinist of the 
newly organized Hess Quartet, Herr Hess 
having given up the Halier Quartet. Mr. 
Stoessel has besides organized a trio of 
his own in which, naturally, he is to play 
the first violin. This trio for the present 
announces two concerts for the coming 
season, on November 1 and 15. Mr. Stoes- 
sel is the son of Albert Stoessel, Sr., of 
the St. Louis Orchestra, and has been 
studying for the last three years at the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin. 

O. P. Jacos. 


More About the ‘‘Musikfest.” 


BERLIN, July 3, 1913. 

HE central point of the “Musikfest” 
was reached on Thursday, June 26, 
when the third of the series of monster 
concerts took place in the Philharmonic. 
The famous concert hall presented an ani- 
mated appearance, being filled to its utmost 
capacity in spite of the lateness of the sea- 
son. Even the royal box was in requisition 
by the patron of the festival, Prince Au- 
gust Wilhelm, of Prussia. The orchestra 


was some 20 strong, representing five dif- 
ferent bodies. 
Humperdinck’s “Moorish Rhapsody,” 
Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung,” and 
Scheinpflug’s Overture, op. 15, composed 
the first half of the program, with the 
composer of the last named as conductor. 
Herr Scheinpflug, the K6nigsberg music 
director, is no novice with the baton, 
neither is he a stranger in Berlin. Under 
his experienced hand, this heterogeneous 
combination of instrumentalists became as 
one complete whole, with each individual 
member responding absolutely to the will of 
the leader. In the Strauss number one 
noticed the conductor’s aptitude for cli- 
mactic effects, characterized by warmth and 
insight and devoid of all extravagance. 
The final movement of the “Moorish Rhap- 
sody,” it is true, was somewhat marred by 
the exaggerated pianissimi of the strings, 
but, except for this, Scheinpflug’s effort 
was without blemish. Conductor Fritz 
Steinbach, of Cologne, who relieved 
Scheinpflug in the second half of the pro- 
gram, gave a commendable interpretation 
of Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto and the 
First Symphony in C Minor by Brahms, 
for whose works he has so _ frequently 
shown a predilection. The end of the pro- 
gram brought the orchestra and the two 
conductors to their feet amid applause 
which partook of the nature of an ovation. 


Moratti in Italy. 


Among the many now deserting Berlin 
for more congenial climes is the  well- 
known Italian singing master, Vittorino 
Moratti, who leaves this week for his 
native land. Signor Moratti goes first to 
Milan, where he will remain for three 
weeks, during which time he will instruct 
the pupils who have been engaged for the 
Italian Opera. From Milan he will go to 
Bergamo to take a well-deserved holiday 
till the end of August. 

Among the successes to be recorded 
from the recent graduation exercises of 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin are those 
of Theodor Popovici, who received the 
Gustav Hollander Medal, and Boris Ka- 
pusta, who carried off the violin offered 
hy Ludwig Nenner. Both these successful 
candidates are pupils of Sam Franko. 

For the performance of “Parsifal” in 
the beginning of next year, the finance 
committee of the town of Halle-on-the- 
Saale has voted a sum of 20,000 Marks 
(about $5,000). The present director of 
the Stadttheater and his successor have 
been: bound by contract to present the 
sacred drama several times in the year. 


American in Kroll Opera. 


That hardy perennial, the Berlin Sum- 
mer Opera, Kroll, is exhibiting its wonted 
vigor and promises to live through the 
season. The répertoire thus far has 
not erred on the side of variety, and an 
evident desire to cater to the tastes of the 
masses has influenced the management in 
its choice of a program. The wisdom of 
this course will be obvious when one con- 
siders the class from which the audiences 
are for the most part recruited—the only 
class available at this, the “off” sea- 
son in Berlin. However, it is thus that 
Berlin can boast of grand opera all the 
year ‘round, and, though the level of the 
performances may not be so consistently 
high as in the season proper, there is an 
honest endeavor to give of the best as far 
as is possible under the circumstances. 

One means adopted by the Kroll man- 
agement in attaining this end has been 
the fortifying of the stock company by a 
series of “guest” engagements which have 
had the effect of raising the tone and 
standard of the performances and provid- 
ing an additional lure to the patrons of 
this theatre. Ethel Parker Hansa, the 
young American coloratura soprano, who, 
as already announced, will join the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company next season, 
is the latest of these guests. Her appear- 
ance as Philine in “Mignon” on June 28 
marked the first of a series which she is 
to make before leaving for America this 
Summer. This exceptionally difficult role, 
in the hands of Miss Hansa, was inter- 
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preted with real artistic taste and all the 
fascinating grace of the born actress. Her 
singing of the many and complex colo- 
ratura passages was characterized by sound 
judgment and the buoyancy and flexibility 
of voice which she maintained throughout 
were the delight of her hearers. There 
were times when Miss Hansa failed to ob- 
tain the best results in the middle and 
lower registers, but her success with the 
high notes was so positive as to render 
these slight discrepancies almost negative. 

The Mignon of Elisabeth Puritz-Schu- 
mann received warm recognition from the 
audience, although we are inclined to think 
that the melodramatic nature of the role 
must have had much to do with this trib- 
ute. Fraulein’ Puritz-Schumann has a 
voice of excellent tone and great range and 
volume. She understands, too, how to con- 
trol it; but, with all these qualities, there 
are lacking buoyancy and sparkle and her 
tendency to prolong unduly the tempi of 
certain passages does not assist in dispel- 
ling a feeling of heaviness. 

Of the male members of the cast, Adolf 
Jaeger, as Wilhelm Meister, and Emil 
Luecke, as Laertes, sang with intelligence 
and fluency, the former, however, exhibit- 
ing a little too much stiffness in his acting. 
A word to the chorus, or to the supervis- 
ors of the chorus: For ensemble work of 
any description time and labor must not 
be spared, and hesitant, often slovenly and 
disconnected, chorus work cannot be tol- 
erated, even in a Summer Opera. 





Wisconsin Engagements for Maud 
Powell 
Monroz, Wis., July 21.—The Monroe 


Women’s Club will probably open the local 
musical season with a recital by Maud 
Powell, the eminent violinist, at the Turner 
Opera House on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 30. Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, the 
Milwaukee impresario, who has brought 
many noted artists to various cities of this 


State, is arranging for the appearance of 
Miss Powell here. Miss Powell opens the 
Milwaukee musical season October 5. 


M.N. S. 
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Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian Prima 
Donna, Finds the Acme of Vacation 
Comfort at Saratoga Springs 


Nina Dimitrieff, the distinguished Rus- 
sian prima donna, who, with her husband, 
J. Massell, is at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
finds this American haven superior to the 
famous European watering places she has 
visited. That Carlsbad, Marienbad, in 
Austria; Salsomaggiore, in Italy, and Pja- 
tigorsk and Kislovodsk, of Russia, are 
“beaten to a frazzle” is the Americanism 
in which Mme. Dimitrieff has indulged to 
express her delight at her surroundings. 

The beautiful streets, the original archi- 
tecture, the stately trees and aroma of the 
profusely growing pines all share in the 
prima donna’s lavish praise. She enjoys 
occasional trips to Lake George and long- 
distance walks through the parks and 
neighboring forests. 

“T am. greatly surprised that so few 
people visit this place,” says Mme. Dimi- 
trieff. “I have no words to express my 
appreciation for it.” 


MUSIC THRIVES DESPITE 
MEMPHIS’ HOT WEATHER 








Many Students Still Active and Chairs 
Are Retained—Christian Science 
Church’s New Organ 


Mempuis, TENN., July 21.—The Chris- 
tian Science church has acquired a beau- 
tiful pipe organ. The instrument is a two 
manual, with tubular-pneumatic action, 


fourteen speaking stops, four on the great, 
eight on_the swell and two on the pedal 
organ. It has six adjustable combination 
pistons, tilting tablet stops, the universal 
air system, and cost $3,800. Ellie Cursey, 
one of Memphis’ youngest organists, has 
charge during the summer absence of Mrs. 
E. F. Stapleton, the regular organist. 
Choirs are not used in any Christian 
Science church, but the singing of Mrs. I. 
W. Taylor, soprano, is a regular feature 
of the services. 

Summer choirs are doing exceptiona ly 
well this year, there being fully ten which 
have continued serious work during the 
hot weather. Edmund Wiley of the [irst 
Baptist Church, and Edouard Gareisson of 
the Bellevue Baptist, are especially effec- 
tive in keeping their choruses together. 
Mrs. Charles R. Miller, soprano, is direc- 
tor of the quartet choir of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, which is known as 
one of the best organizations of its kind in 
the South. Ernest F. Hawke, organist and 
director at Grace Episcopal Church, has a 
large chorus also, which is engaged during 
the summer. Mr. Hawke is at present as- 
sociated with Wilfred Lockyer of England, 
who has located here to teach singing. He 
is a former pupil of the late Bantock Pier- 
point of London. 

Clementine Monahan, supervisor ol! 
music in the grammar grades of the public 
schools here and soprano soloist at the 


_ Central Baptist Church, will leave next 


week for Chicago, where she will make 
a special study of public school methods 
as applied to sight-singing and music study. 
Memphis teachers declare that interes. 
among students has not fallen off to any 
great extent this summer. William Saxby 
is prominent among teachers of the violin; 
his pupils’ recital given recently attracted 
a big audience. Annie Dickson and Her- 
mine Taenzer gave pupils’ concert recitals 
recently which proved most interesting. 
Mrs. Erwin-Reese, organist of First Meth- 
odist Church, is another earnest worker 
who continues active throughout the Sum- 
mer. 

Musical Memphis is represented abroad 
this year by Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bloom, 
Arthur Wallerstein, Martha Trudeau, Mrs 
W. A. Gage, Shirley Chism, Mrs. D. P. 
Hadden and Elizabeth Douglas. 

Memphis is now assured a magnificent 
armory auditorium covering an entire city 
block. The structure is to be of Grecian 
style of architecture, four stories high, and 
of sufficient size to accommodate the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. The promoters 
promise completion in time for an operatic 
performance on January 11, 1914. This 
places Memphis in line for the biggest and 
best attractions, and the managers may 
well keep their eyes on her. E. T. W. 





Accident Retards Soprano’s Auto Speed 
o “Langsamen” Tempo 


A recent automobile accident made 
doubly necessary the recreational part of 
the Summer trip taken by Aida de Marion, 
the young German soprano, who left New 
York this week for a session of coaching 
with Ellison Van Hoose, at his Melody 
Lodge, which is at Speculator, in the Adi- 
rondacks. Such a change of scene was pre- 
scribed as an effective tonic after the ner- 
vous shock sustained by Miss de Marion 
as the result of a collision near Roselle 
Park, N. J., between the singer’s automo- 
bile and a tree blown suddenly across the 
road by a tornado. Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Reimann, who were in the front of the car, 
were severely injured, while Miss de Marion 
and Baron von Hollmann had a lucky es 
cape in the rear of the tonneau. It was 
only after two hours’ repairing that the so 
prano and her friends were able to proceed 
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A YOUTHFUL ANTIQUARIAN IN MUSIC 




















George Schoenefeld, of Los Angeles, Who Makes a Specialty of Music for the 
Harpsichord, Clavecin and Clavichord 


OS ANGELES, July 15.—It is seldom him. He forsook the moderns and _ re- 
that a young musician specializes in turned to the fountain heads of keyboard 
: music. He dug out of the libraries rare 
a old bits from Rameau, Couperin and Scar- 
Schoenefeld does. This young man came atti. He got hold of the English writers, 
by his musical inheritance legitimately, as Byrd and Bull, and the Frenchmen, Dan- 
he is the son of Henry Schoenefeld, the <rieu and Daquin, and at Brussels he ob- 
: tained a double keyboard harpsichord. 
On his return to Los Angeles, of course 
that harpsichord came, too, and now the 
young man has no greater pleasure than to 
play for his friends in his beautiful studio 


antique music. Yet that is what George 


composer and conductor. George origi- 
nally showed such skill in plastic arts that 
it was thought he would develop into a 
painter of no mean skill. But a trip to 


Kurope turned his entire attention to key- in his home (a picture of which is here 
board work and then to the old harpsi- given), garbed in the costume of the days 
chord, clavecin and clavichord music. of Louis X VI—the tunes are those of old 


Italy and France and England. One night 
quarian about the time he is ready to cast almost imagine that it is the shade of the 
his first vote. The elder Schoenefeld took boy Mozart returned to earth, were it not 
the lad to Europe in 1908 and placed him for certain of the surroundings, which 
with Martin Krause in Berlin. Thence he have a touch of the barbaric and the In- 
went to Paris and studied with a pupil of — dian. 
Liszt and Thalberg, de la Nux. From him Occasionally Mr. Schoenefeld is heard 
Schoenefeld came under the instruction of before some of the music clubs, taking his 
Harold Bauer, specializing in the ultra- harpsichord and explaining its peculiarities 
moderns, Debussy and Ravel. and its music. In so doing, he does much 
About that time Mme. Landowska, a_ to give an idea of the precursors of the 
Polish performer, was giving a series of pianoforte and presents the literature of 
harpsichord recitals in Paris. Schoenefeld the harpsichord as it was intended to be 
heard her. That was the turning point for played. W. F. Gates. 


So the young Schoenefeld is an anti- 











of Bright’s disease. His father, David 
Schaad, was one of the organizers of the 
New York Philharmonic Society. Henry 
D. Schaad was at one time connected with 
the Academy of Music, and for many 
years was in the box office of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. For ten years he 
was treasurer of the Belasco Theater. 


Henry Clay Guest 


AtLantic Cirfl, July 12.—Henry CTay 
Guest, who wrote musical criticisms for 
New York and Washington papers fot 
twenty years, died here on Tuesday of last 

Henry D. Schaad, fifty-one years old, week after several months’ illness. He 
widely known in the musical and theatrical was a New York choir singer at one time 











Henry D. Schaad 





profession in New York, died on July 17 and later a pian'st and organist 

at his home, No. 1084 Amsterdam avenue, IEA 
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LOS ANGELES ASKED 
$235,000 FOR MUSIC 


Increased Demand for Public Sup- 
port for Next Two Yearsa 
Significant Fact 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 17.—With a to- 
tal of $235,000 already demanded by Los 
Angeles’ musical budget for the next two 
years this progressive city bids fair to sur- 
pass all records as a musically growing 
community. Various interests are clam- 
oring for an unprecedented list of attrac- 
tions, which in conjunction with the well- 
laid plans for the exposition festivals, in- 
dicates that the public purse strings will 
be well exercised. 

In former years about $10,000 a year 
has been subscribed for orchestral and vo- 
cal club concerts. But now this city 1s 
suddenly asked to provide over $115,000 a 
year for two years. As far as now can 
be seen about $235,000 will be asked from 
Los Angeles in the next two years for 
musical affairs. If the whole country were 
to expand its musical budget in this pro- 
portion the figures recently given by John 
C. Freund, of MusicaL AMERICA, of a to- 
tal of six hundred millions a year tor mu- 
sic in this country would be left in the 
shade. 

To start with the smaller items, the lo- 
cal singing societies, the Ellis, the Lyric 
and the Orpheus clubs probably have a 
euarantee of more than $5,000 a year trom 
their supporting members. Then comes 
the People’s orchestra, the deficit of 
which, made up by subscriptions last sea- 
son, was $6,000; but let us assume enly 
$10,000 will be guaranteed in the next two 
years. Then the local symphony orchestra, 
for which the board of directors asks a 
guarantee fund of $30,000 for the next 
year. If it is the same for the following 
season, that makes $60,000 to add to our 
total. This expenditure is most necessary 
and is the most productive of musical re- 
sults of any in Los Angeles—at least it 
has been in the past. 

Manager Behymer says he has his guar- 
antee of $65,000 signed to bring the Chi- 
cago Opera Company back to Los An- 
geles next March. If it comes again in 
i915 it will add another $65,000 to our to- 
tal, but the probability is that San Fran- 
cisco will take all the coast time and 
money of that organization in the Exposi- 
tion year. In 1915 the German societies 
propose to hold in Los Angeles their inter- 
national song festival. They expect Ger- 
man societies by the shipload from Europe 
and by the trainload from the East. This 
will call for a big guarantee fund, which, 
for lack of absolute figures, we will place 
at $40,000, to pay in entertainment and 
prizes. And then comes the most unusual 
project of all, that fostered by the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs and 
paid for by Los Angeles—the presentation 
ofan American prize opera. The total ex- 
pense of this project cannot be foretold 
accurately, but will run something like 
this: for preliminary advertising expenses, 
$2,000; the prize for the successful opera, 
$10,000; for mounting said opera, salaries 
of singers, etc., $40,000; for entertainment 
at convention, halls, concerts, etc., $5,000. 
Total for this item, $57,000. It is said by 
those well versed in the situation that the 
expense of mounting an opera and se- 
curing first-class singers will be nearer 
$70,000 than the $57,000 | have stated. 

Consequently, while the total is $235,000 
for the two years it may reach $10,000 
higher. These projects are in two classes: 


that in which the guarantors will have to 
pay all of their subscription and charge it 
to enjoyment or local advertising, and that 
in which they will have to pay probably 
none of it, or will receive part of it back. 
Last year the Chicago Opera Company 
guarantors did not have to put up any 
money at all; the patronage paid the bills. 
Doubtless that will be the case the com- 
ing season. From the performances of the 
prize opera, the inducement is held out, the 
profits on the first sixty performances will 
be turned back to the subscribers. So the 
actual outlay will not be so large as is rep- 
resented in the total of $235,000. 

All this is saying what Los Angeles will 
be asked to do in the next two years. 
What she will do is another matter. But 
there is no doubt that this city will have 
sufficient opportunity to put money into 
musical enterprises nor is there any doubt 
as to the great variety of musical enter- 
tainment which will be heard here. No 
mention is made above of the many thou- 
sand dollars which will be paid to hear 
the world’s greatest artists brought here by 
Manager L. E. Behymer, as these come in 
the classification of out-and-out musical 
purchases and not guarantee funds. In 
consideration of the state of concert at- 
tendance in Los Angeles last season I have 
an idea that Mr. Behymer would not ob- 
ject to somebody’s getting up a guarantee 
fund for his Philharmonic courses. How- 
ever, the genial “B” simply smiles a sad- 
der smile and goes into the gamble again, 
bringing a* better and larger list of artists 
than ever. W. F. Gates. 





STONY BROOK CONCERT 


Quartet of Soloists Makes Strong Im- 
pression in Well-Chosen Program 


Edna Dunham, soprano; Mrs. Louise 
Harrison Slade, contralto; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and William Simmons, baritone, 


were heard in the following program on 
the evening of July 17 in the Stony Brook 
concerts at Stony Brook, L. L: 

Quartet from “Lucia,”’ by Donizetti; The Quar- 
tet; “Some Rival Hath Stolen My True Love 
Away,” by Broadwood; “Serenity,” by Salter; 
‘“‘Lend Me Thy Fillet Love,” by Brockway; Mr. 
Simmons: “Prelude,” by Ronald; “Slumber Song,” 
by Gretchaninow; ‘‘Morning,” by Speaks; Miss 
Dunham; “Hymne D’Amour,”’ by Berton; “Birth- 
day Scng,’” by Woodman; Mrs. Slade; ‘Mistress 
Mine,” by Roger Quilter; “Eleanore,’’ by Coleridge 
Taylor; ““Wherever My Caravan Has Rested,” by 
Lohr; Mr. Beddoe: ‘Cloud Shadows,” by Rogers; 
“Love Is Meant to Make Us Glad,’”’ by German; 
Miss Dunhain: “Invictus”’ by Huhn; “Her Rose,” 
by Coombs; “Dr. McGinn,” by Loht; Mr. Sim- 
mons: “Verborgenheit,” by Wolf; ‘“Johnannes- 
nacht,” by Grieg; Mrs. Slade; “If Thou Wert 
Blind,” by Johnson; “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” by Coates; “‘Love’s Philosophy,” by Rog- 
er Quilter; Mr. Beddoe; Quartet, ‘‘Good Night,”’ 
by Flotow; The Quartet. 

Miss Dunham displayed a voice of much 
beauty and fine color, especially in Landon 
Ronald’s “Prelude.” Mrs. Slade, who hails 
from Chicago, possesses a contralto voice 
of very fine quality and was heard to good 
advantage in a group of German songs. 
She also made a decided impression in the 
“Birthday Song” by Woodman. Dan Bed- 
doe was in his usual good voice and re- 
ceived a great ovation with his singing of 
some new English songs. Mr. Simmons’s 
numbers were well received, earning tre- 
mendous applause, especially after his ex- 
cellent singing of Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” 
and “Her Rose,” by Whitney Coombs. 
Robert Gayler, director, proved a _ very 
able accompanist, giving fine support to 
the singers in their solo and quartet num- 
bers. 

This quartet of excellent soloists made a 
deep impression and the consensus of 
opinion was that it was one of the best 
ever heard at the Stony Brook Auditorium. 

Pablo Casals, the Spanish cellist, again 
proved himself an expert tennis player at 
the recent Paris tennis tournament for 
musicians. 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great musica! centers of 
Europe, to hear and study the great operas, but you won't find 
anywhere more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with the methods of 
the greatest living artists, than is afforded you by the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


right in your own home, the actual voices 
Farrar, 


Calvé, 
Martin, McCormack, 
Melba, Plancon, Sammarco, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclu- 
And you can hear these great voices over 
and over again until you have mastered every little tone and 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the won- 


Write for the Victor Record Catalog, with pictures of the 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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NORTHWEST SOUNDS 
CALL FOR STANDARDS 
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Fisher, Walla Walla. Wash.; _ vice-pres- 
ident, Olaf Bull, Tacoma, Wash.; secret- 
tary, Ruth Markel, North Yakima, Wash. ; 
treasurer, Alice Brown Marshall, Portland, 
Ore. The next convention will be held in 
Portland, Ore. 

The banquet at the Hotel Washington 
Annex on Monday evening was a brilliant 
affair, which aside from its social features 
was valuable to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, in that it gave them an opportunity 
to find out the attitude toward music held 
by the heads of the State and city govern- 
ments, as well as by prominent local cit- 
izens. Governor Lister, being unable to at- 
tend, was represented by his secretary, who 
gave the address of welcome, followed by 
Mme. Mary Louise Clary, who responded 
on behalf of the association. In his ad- 
dress on “Municipal Music” Mayor Cot- 
terill told of the work that is being carried 
out by the Park Board and of the organiza- 
tion of bands in various departments of 
the city government and said that lack of 
funds is the only thing that prevents the 
city officials from doing more. Prof. Ir- 
ving M. Glen brought greetings from the 
University of Washington and Judge C. E. 
Remsberg, as toastmaster, interspersed re- 
marks that were both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

Features of the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion were interesting papers on “Problems 
of University Piano Teaching,” by Grace 
Zimmerman, of Seattle; “Methods of 
Teaching Modulation in Classes,” by Elias 
Blum, of Walla Walla, and “Psychology 
and Music,” by Gertrude Horner, of Ta- 
coma. Carl Presley of Seattle closed the 
session with an artistic piano group by 
Debussy. At twleve o'clock Judson Waldo 
Mather, of Seattle, gave a musicianly and 
attractive organ recital in Plymouth 
Church. Elias Blum also gave a very in- 
teresting organ recital Especially interest- 
ing were Mr. Blum’s own compositions, 
Scherzo, Andantino and Festival March. 

The session on Monday afternoon opened 
with a paper on “Conservation of Energy 
Applied to Music Study,’ by Mary Cahill 
Moore, of Portland. Mrs. Moore dealt 
with the question of teaching the funda- 


mental principles of music in classes, call- 
ing attention to the great saving in time 
and money by using such methods. She 
was assisted by one of her pupils, who 
illustrated her remarks on scale playing, 
intervals, etc. Edgar S. Fischer, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., followed with a lecture on 
“Indian Music,” in which he told of his 
experience in gathering and preparing for 
publication the music of Edward Curtis’s 
book, “The American Indian.” He illus- 
trated his remarks with phonographic rec- 
ords made by members of the Sioux, Crow 
and Flathead tribes. and by singing some 
of the songs himself. 


Brilliant Closing Concert 


The convention was brought to a bril- 
liant close by a concert at Plymouth 
Church, followed by a reception in the 
church parlors. « great favorite with the 
audience was Edith Rosslyn Collais, of 
Portland. In the Theme and Variations, 
by Proch, she appeared to good advantage 
and was recalled twice. Nothing seemed 
difficult for her, her high tones were full 
and resonant and above all she has rare 
flexibility. Ruth Markell, of North Ya- 
kima, also did excellent work in “My Heart 
Is Weary” from “Nadeschda,”~by Goring 
Thomas. She displayed a beautiful voice, 
clear enunciation, speaks her words plainly 
and sang with good expression. 

Max Donner’s excellent performance of 
Vieuxtemps’s Ballade and Polonaise was 
well received, and for an encore he played 
the Beethoven Minuet beautifully. Mme. 
Labaraque and R. Festyn Davies, in a duet 
from the opera “Blodwen,” by Dr. Parry, 
were also very effective. Malen Burnett. 
pianist of Walla Walla, also carried off 
her share of the honors, as she showed that 
she has a good technic and played most 
intelligently. The other pleasing numbers 
on the program were a Liszt Symphonic 
Poem for two pianos by Alice Brown Mar- 
shall and Miss Speer, of Portland: Sere- 
nade, from “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
hy Irving M. Glen, of Seattle. and Henry 
M. Dunham’s Fantasie and Fugue in wv 
Minor, for organ, by Robert L. Schofield, 
of Tacoma. 

I. ADALBERT REDFIELD. 





Maria Barrientos, the soprano, and Giu- 
seppe Anselmi, the tenor, who have been 
said to be engaged by Oscar Hammerstein 
for his new opera house, have been ap- 
pearing together in “Rigoletto” in Buenos 
Ayres. 











. Season 1913-1914 


One of the features of the coming season which promises to be an 
extraordinary one, will be 


The First American Recital Tour of 





FRANZ EGENIEFF 


THE GERMAN BARITONE 
Accompanist, Dr. JENE KERNTLER 


Début recital Boston, Jordan Hall, Oct. 23rd, 1913 
First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. Ist, 1913 


Bookings exclusively through 


CONCERT DIRECTION M.H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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RECITAL BY McCUE PUPILS 





Contralto’s Pedagogic Gifts Shown in 
Program at von Ende School 


Beatrice McCue, the popular contralto 
and principal assistant of Mme. Adrienne 
Remenyi, of the von Ende School of Mu- 
sic, New York, gave a recital of her pupils 
at the school last Saturday afternoon. In 
spite of the great heat the concert rooms 
were well filled and the audience was ex- 
tremely appreciative. The program opened 
with a duet, “Whispering Hope,” by Haw- 
thorne, sung with fine expression and 
quality by the Misses Schmitt and Wettyen. 
A group: “May Morning,” by Denza; 
“Rose in the Bud,” Forster, and “The 
Year's at the Spring,” by Mrs. Beach, were 
then sung charmingly by Miss Wettyen. 

Samuel Ollstein, violinist and pupil of 
Herwegh von Ende, gave a very fine rendi- 
tion of the Andante from the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. He played with much feeling, 


good intonation and earned a_ well-de- 
served applause. His second number, 
“Moise,” on the G String, by Paganini, 


showed verve, style and temperament. The 
Recitative and Cavatina, “O Mio Fer- 
nando,” from “La Favorita,” was given a 
most dramatic reading by Miss Woolsey, 
who possesses a_ fine voice, excellently 
trained. Miss Schmitt was _ particularly 
happy in her delivery of the “Chanson Pro- 
vencale” by Dell’Aqua, showing much 
piquancy and charm and a lovely quality 
of voice. The “Gypsies” duet by Brahms 
ended the recital in fine style. Not the 
least to be commended was the length of 
the program. Excellent accompanying was 
supplied by Duane Bassett. Particularly 
noticeable was his fine support in the 
Denza number. 

The work of her pupils showed Miss 
McCue to be an artist of marked pedagogic 
gifts. 

Miss McCue is under the management of 
Haensel & Jones for next season, besides 
heing engaged as contralto at the Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church, New York. 


Bettina Freeman Engaged for Autumn 
Season at Covent Garden 


Boston, July 26.—The announcement is 


made from London that Bettina Freeman 
has been engaged for the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, in Raymond Roza’s five 


weeks’ season of opera there, opening on 
November 1. She _ will sing Elsa in 


“Lohengrin,” Jsolde in “Tristan and 
Isolde,” Marguerite in “Faust” and Aida. 
Miss Freeman, when in Boston, was a pupil 
of Mme. de Berg Lofgren, and since her 
appearance here, in the first year at the 
3oston Opera House, she has been in Lon- 


don, where her concert and opera work 
have met with most hearty approval. 
VN.H.L 


WHEN BORROFF SAW 
GEORGE V CROWNED 
KING OF ENGLAND 




















Albert Borroff, 


the Chicago Baritone 
(Right) and Sir George Ellis, Member 
of the Corporation of the City of 
London, Photographed at the Latter’s 
Home 


snapshot of Albert 
Borroft, the Chicago baritone, was taken 
two years ago during the coronation of 
King George V of England at an enter- 
tainment given by Sir George Ellis, mem- 
ber of the corporation of the City of Lon- 
don. The picture was taken in the garden 
of his country home near London. 


The accompanying 


The late Frances Allitsen, the song com- 
poser, left an estate valued at $16,000. 
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| — |T is customary for a managerial firm to 
advertise its list of artists. 
singers and players of international reputation 
there is merit in such publicity. 


@ However, eighty-five per cent. of the engage- 
ments in America, for recital, concert and oratorio, go, 
of necessity, to artists who are not internationally 
known. Therefore, their merit can be guaranteed only 
by the standards of the managerial firm representing 


@ That Foster & David, in the past two seasons, 
have demonstrated the merit of their artists and the 
correctness of the firm’s judgment, is shown by the suc- 
cess of their artists and the numerous return engage- 


@ The man who engages artists should receive for 
the fee he pays, the service of the artist plus the guaran- 
tee of the manager. Such a guarantee is of value only 
when the manager is zealous in maintaining a high 


@ The firm of Foster & David is a firm with a 
standard. Let us demonstrate the value of that stand- 


@ A request to Foster & David, Five Hundred 
Fifth Avenue, New York, will bring a booklet. 


In the case of 











New Entertainment Plan Announced by 
Musicians’ Club of New York 


When the Board of Governors of the 
Musicians’ Club of New York met on 
July 14 a new departure was instituted in 
the appointment of a special committee to 
he known as the Music Committee. This 
comunittee is divided into three classes as 
follows: (1) Composers’ Nights, (2) 
Chamber Music and (3) Lectures. Each 
sub-committee will have its own special 
chairman. The Composers’ Nights Com- 
mittee consists of Homer N. Bartlett, Dr. 
J. C. Marks, David Bispham, Louis R. 
Dressler, Charles Gilbert Spross and C. B. 
Hawley; Chamber Music, Hans Kronold, 
Alexander Saslavsky, Egon Putz, Frederick 


Schlieder, Arthur Bergen and Frank E. 
Ward; Lectures, Walter L. Bogert, 
Eduardo Marzo, Rafael Navarro and 


Charles Grant Shaffer. These committees 
will arrange for about fifty entertainments 
of an educational character. Evenings of 
original music will be held under the direc- 
tion of different composers. There will 
also be afternoon or evening recitals of 
chamber music under the direction of the 
sub-committee, of which Hans Kronold is 
chairman. 

Walter Damrosch, who at the last annual 
meeting was elected a member of the Board 
of Governors, has written his acceptance 
from Switzerland. 


Glenn H. Woods Deserts St. Louis for 
Chicago 

St. Louis, July 19—Members of the 
choral societies of McKinley High School 
and also the Arion Club of Webster Grove, 
Mo., are bemoaning the loss of their leader, 
Glenn H. Woods, who has left the city 
permanently. Mr. Woods is at present in 
California, where he will remain through 
the Summer, going from there to Chicago, 
where he will occupy a chair at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has been in this 


city for several years, coming from lKan- 
sas City. He is well known as a composer 
of part songs and his words have been 


sung with much success all over the coun- 
try. His position with the Arion Club will 
he filled by Rodney C. Saylor, who has had 
much experience along the line of choral 
directing, having had charge of local choirs 
for a number of years. Dan Hill has been 
re-elected president of this organization 
and the three concerts will be given next 
Winter as in previous years. H. W. C. 

Los 


Musicians in Hawaiian 


Recitals 


Angeles 


Vernon Spencer, director of the Los An- 
veles Musical College and School of Vocal 
Physiology, and Anthony Carlson, head of 
the vocal department, are spending some 
weeks in the Hawaiian Islands. Several 
concerts were arranged for Honolulu and 
lilo, the small city near the famous vol- 
cano which they are now visiting. The 
first recital given in Honolulu included a 
well selected program of French, German 
and English songs by Mr. Carlson. Of 
\ir. Spencer's excellently played piano 
numbers the Ballad in B Minor by Liszt 
was particularly enjoyed. 


to Paris 
| laré Id 


American 


Prize Pupil Goes 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2t. 
Bauer counts another talented 
among his pupils in Paris. This is Regina 
Elizabeth Winston of Washington, who 
was a pupil of Felix Garziglia here and a 
scholarship pupil of Ernest Hutcheson of 
the Peabody Institute. W. H. 








MARGARET HARRISON 
ONE OF THE NORFOLK 
FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 
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Margaret Harrison, Dramatic Soprano, 
of New York 


Margaret Harrison, of New York, a pu- 
pil of Mme. Alice Garigue Mott, was one 
of the soloists at the festival concert in 
Norfolk, Conn., on July 23, when Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was also heard. Miss 
Harrison is a dramatic soprano and has 
been for the last three years soloist at the 
Kirst Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue, 
New York, where Dr. William C. Carl is 
organist and also at the Temple Beth El, 
Fifth avenue, for two years. She has been 
coaching extensively with Charles Baker, 
the New York pianist, and has acquired a 
large répertoire in French, German and 
Italian operas, besides having a great many 
oratorios and lieder at her : 
mand. 

Some time ago Miss Harrison toured the 
country with Fritzi Scheff in the “Prima 
donna’ company and was very successful. 
In her we have another example of how 
unnecessary it is for an American to go 
abroad to study in order to become an effi- 
cient singer. She has received all her 
training and experience in America. 


classic com 


Hammerstein Promotes Brick Cleaner 
to Position in His Chorus 


here is now one less Italian workman 
“on the job” at Oscar Hammerstein’s new 
American Opera House and one more 


enrolled for the 
This is due to the fact that Oscar 
discovered one day last week that Luigi 
Gasparini was too promising a tenor to go 
on cleaning bricks. Luigi was thereupon 
hustled over to a nearby firehouse where 
there is a piano. Despite the brick dust 
that was clogging his vocal chords this day 
laborer some operatic excerpts for 
Mr. Hammerstein in such a Carusonian 
manner that Oscar instructed him: To-day 
is your last day on this job—tomorrow you 
report to my chorus master.” 


singer 
chorus, 


Hammerstein 


Sang 





LYDIA 


indgren 


Swedish 
Mezz0-Soprano 
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NEW SONGS by 
Alexander Russell 


(In course of Preparation) 
A DESERT SECRET (Two Keys) 
THE BLUE BONNET (Two Keys) 
THE PATIENT LOVER (Two Keys) 


For Male Chorus: 
ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A 
MAD DOG 
Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
For Sale at All Music Stores 











LARGE Eastern Conservatory of Music 
has a vacancy for a first-class teacher 
of the piano, duties to begin on September 
first next. Preference will be given the can- 
didates for the position who have had some 
reputation as solo performers Applications 
may be addressed to ‘‘Eastern Conservatory,” 
c/o Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
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AMERICAN OPERA TO-DAY STILL 
A HYPOTHETICAL INSTITUTION 
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purposes and be not a jot less American 
for that reason. He may be representa- 
tively American, even though he never con- 
sider the Revolutionary or Civil Wars 
(fancy a singing George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln!). He may with perfect 
impunity give Rip Van Winkle a wide 
berth; the tale is not, strictly speaking, 
dramatic and its operatic possibilities are 
limited. Far more likely is he to find what 
suits him in some of Hawthorne’s tales 
or in Poe. 





Frederick S. Converse, Composer of 
“The Pipe of Desire” 


The idea of laying down moral boundary 
lines is preposterous and infantile. Art 
does not flourish in an atmosphere of re- 
strictions. What the future American com- 
poser must bear in mind is the relative 
suitability of themes to musical treatment. 
When he fully realizes that the elementally 
emotional enwrapped in an ideal poetic at- 
mosphere is more radically suited to the 
highest purpose of opera than what James 
Huneker calls “surface veracity” something 
like half the battle will have been gained. 
Let him exorcise that egregious piece of 
folly that poetry and idealism are incom- 
patible with true humanity in art. 

When Converse’s “Pipe of Desire” and 
Parker’s “Mona” went to their doom they 
were roundly scored among other things 
for their un-American plots. That con- 
sideration was, as a matter of fact, the 


least argument against their lack of a. 


characteristic American quality. With such 
music as Parker’s or Converse’s no opera 
—whatever its text might treat of—could 
be regarded as American. And if there 
was anything American about “Natoma” it 
was not because of the soldiers’ uniforms, 
the mention of Columbus, or the appear- 
ance of an American flag on the stage. 
“Mona” was, in truth, a superb subject for 
operatic treatment—vastly superior to any 
other home-made opera of recert years— 
despite the defects in the structure of the 
libretto and the shortcomings of the poetic 
lines for vocal purposes. 

The native aspirant to the honors of 
operatic composition has, naturally, been 
compelled to shape his work after foreign 
models. He has been successful in repro- 


ducing some of their features, but has 
failed to absorb some of the basic prin- 
ciples. He is frankly told to study “oper- 
atic technic.” This critical admonition has 
been well grounded of late. The American 
has been all too easily blinded in his belief 
that the vocal writing of Wagner, the free 
recitative merging occasionally into broad 
arioso, is easy to copy. He has neglected 
to observe its underlying principles—con- 
sider the awkward, ungainly vocal parts of 
“Mona” and the “Pipe.” He has neglected 
prosody with frequently ludicrous results 
in the setting of words. He has failed to 
observe as sedulously as he should the nec- 
essary balance between orchestra and voice. 
These are but a few things to point a 
moral to newcomers in the field and to warn 
the unwary, that operatic composition is a 
study by itself. It does not come sponta- 
neously when one has finished studying har- 
mony, counterpoint, form and orchestration. 


‘““‘Natoma’”’ Most Individual 


Of the four operas that have been men- 
tioned the most spontaneous and individual 
is unquestionably “Natoma.” It is a pity 
that a loftier ideal did not prompt the com- 
poser to seek a better text upon which to 
expend his energies than the commonplace 
and wretched drivel that he did resort to. 
Though two differing styles jostle each 
other there is much that is admirable in 
the score. Mr. Herbert has individuality 
as a composer of serious music and indi- 


viduality in his lighter moments. “Nat- 
oma” is Victor Herbert at his best in each 
capacity. 


Neither the obscurely symbolistic opera 
of Mr. Converse nor the ponderous if well- 
meaning tragedy of Mr. Parker call for 
detailed attention at present. The former 
lacked inspiration totally. “Mona” was the 
cumbersome work of a worthy and serious- 
minded person who had little or nothing to 
say and who, to a great extent, said it very 
well. Walter Damrosch’s “Cyrano” was a 
storehouse wherein was carefully gathered 
together the result of more than a quarter 
of a century of familiarity with the master- 
works of music, old and new. Every bar 
revealed the hand of the skilled artisan. 
And yet, when it was all over, one was not 
conscious of having assisted at the pub- 
lication of a single new thought. “Cyrano” 
was a German, French and _ Italian pot- 


pourri. “Mona” was Teutonic science 
minus inspiration, as was also the “Pipe 
of Desire.” “Natoma” was—Victor Her- 


bert. All were un-American, by Americans. 





Emphatic Success for Irma Seydel at 
Bad Nauheim 


Boston, July 26.—A cablegram reading 
“Sensational Success” was received here 
last week from Bad-Nauheim, Germany, 
the message referring to Irma Seydel, the 
young violinist. During the Summer 
months Miss Seydel is on tour through 
Germany, and the above tribute concerns 
her appearance with the Symphony Orches- 
tra at Bad-Nauheim. W. H. L. 





Meyn Sings in Wagner’s Room 
VENIcE, ITALy, July 9.—In the room in 
which Wagner composed “Tristan und 
Isolde” Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, on 
July 8, gave a musicale, singing Strauss, 
Homer and Haile songs to an audience that 
included a number of New York friends. 
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The Weber’s 
International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 
spread is the popularity of the Weber, 
is shown by the great demand for this 
‘famous piano abroad. This demand has 
become so urgent that one of the largest 
and best equipped factories in all Europe 
has been erected near London for the 


Such 
proof as to the prestige enjoyed by the 


manufacture of Weber pianos. 


Weber in Europe, is one of the most 
striking tributes that could possibly be 


paid to any piano. 


The Weber Piano Company 
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Ottilie Metzger, the German Contralto, 
Who Promises That American Com- 
posers Will Be Represented on Her 
Next Season’s Programs 


As a result of the efforts of Manager 
M. H. Hanson, who is ever eager to pro- 
mote the interests of American music, the 
famous German contralto, Ottilie Metzger, 
has decided to sing at each recital of her 
forthcoming American tour a group. of 
songs by MacDowell, Chadwick and Ar- 
thur Foote. 





NOTABLE ST. PAUL RECITAL 





Mrs. F. H. Snyder’s Pupils 


Guests at “Crossroads” 


Delight 


St. Paut, Minn., July 18—The annual 
mid-Summer recital by pupils of Mrs. F. 
H. Snyder at her country home, “Cross- 
roads,” has come to be looked upon as a 
regular affair and anticipated by musical 
circles of St. Paul and Minneapolis. To 


those favored with an invitation last eve-* 


ning was given the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the well-known im- 
presario in the more intimate relation of 
the hostess, as well as witnessing the 
product of her teaching. 

That Mrs. Snyder has the “teacher’s 
blood” in her veins was made plain 
through the work of her pupils in a long 
and ambitious program. Some of the most 
exacting arias heard in opera were es- 
sayed with results creditable to teacher 
and pupils and pleasurable to the audience. 
Of particular merit was Sylvia Thorgrim- 
sen’s work in the Mad Scene from “Ham- 
let.” Her voice was sweet, pure and free 
and her singing marked by an application 
f intelligence. Alma Peterson brought 


into play a generous vocal endowment in 


-Massenet’s “Air du Miroir’ from “Thais.” 


Two songs by Campbell-Tipton, “Dark- 
ness” and “The Crying of Water” were 
sung by B. Eugene Scott with good inter- 
pretative effect. Others appearing in the 
miscellaneous first part of the program 
were Jane Holland Cameron, recently re- 
turned from a year of study in Florence, 
Florence Snedden, Gertrude Armstrong, 
Lucile Walter, E. Lyman Cathcart, Olive 
Emerson, Fanny Lifpitz Podlasky, Mrs. 
Mabel Du Rose, Katherine Palmer Hart 
and Walter Mallory. 

A distinct feature of the program was 
the group of four songs by Gertrude Sans 
Souci, sung by Ella May Minert as a me- 
morial to the composer, whose long res- 
idence in St. Paul gave significance to the 
observance. Miss Minert was sympathetic 
and impressive, withal sane and well poised 
in her singing of “Eileen,” “Love is a 
Rose,” “If You but Whisper,” “Thy Deep 
Blue Eye.” Many were present who re- 
called a recital at “Crossroads” a year ago, 
when Miss Sans Souci was present as guest 
and accompanist, greatly to tht apprecia- 
tion of her townspeople. 

The last part of the program was given 
over to excerpts from Massenet’s opera, 
“Cinderella,” in which Olive Emerson, Syl- 
via Thorngrimsen, Alma Peterson and 
Grant Kelliher sang parts of “The Fairy,” 
“Cinderella,” “Prince Charming” and 
“Pandolfe” respectively. 

To Ina F. Grange was much due for 
her important part as accompanist in the 
success of the evening. Technically ready, 
temperamentally responsive, her work re- 
flected the varying moods of a _ miscel- 
laneous program with noteworthy effect. 

Pr. i. GB. 





The Case of Miss Stone 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

On page 29 of your issue of the 19th 
inst. is an article written by one of your 
representatives, in which it makes men- 
tion of Miss Stone, a young Philadelphia 
contralto. 

This article is misleading, in that it gives 
the impression that Miss Stone is just be- 
ginning her vocal training, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, she has been a pupil of 
mine for several seasons and made her 
début as a professional singer under my 
guidance. Previous to taking up the study 
of the voice with me Miss Stone was grad- 
uated in piano and theory from one of the 
foremost conservatories of music in Phila- 
delphia and her musicianship is of the very 
highest order. 

I am an old subscriber to MusSICAL 
AMERICA, and, knowing that you believe in 
the policy of “placing credit where credit 
is due,” I am calling your attention to the 
above-mentioned article and would ask that 
you kindly publish this letter in your next 
issue. 

Thanking you in advance, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
Joun H. Cromrr, 2p. 
636 Benson Street. 
Camden, N. J., July 21, 1913. 





Margaret Huston, who was heard in 
New York last Winter, is again in Lon- 
don, where she has just given a song re- 
cital. 





_A MOTOR PARTY OF W. WARREN SHAW’S PUPILS 



































From a Snapshot Taken at Cape May, N. J.—Left to Right: Anne Walker, Mrs. 
Lloyd Titus, Esther Olson, W. Warren Shaw (at the Wheel), Ralph Wescott, 
Winifred Tucker, Mrs. Elsie Aiken and (on the Sideboard) Mrs. Anna Wescott 


APE MAY, N. J., July 15.—The Sum- 
mer School, in charge of W. Warren 
Shaw, the New York teacher, is being con- 
ducted here with much success at the 


Washington Street Hall, which has a large 
amphitheater and a stage. One of Mr. 
Shaw’s pupils, who he thinks will be heard 
from is Winifred Tucker, of New York, 


who is now preparing Amneris in “Aida.” 
Arrangements are pending for her to join 
the Aborn Opera Company. Esther Olson, 
of Brooklyn, is a lyric soprano with a 
voice of rare quality and Mr. Shaw has 
numerous other pupils of talent. Mr. 
Shaw will resume his work in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, in New 
York, in October. 





Queen Alexandra’s Acknowledgment 
for “La DuBarry” Translation 


Bern, July 11.—‘La DuBarry,” the new 
opera composed by Camussi, is being per- 
formed in London at present. Mention 
was made in a previous Berlin letter of 
the English version, which has been so 
ably arranged by William Lewis, MusIcaL 
America’s representative in Milan. This 
week brings word of a royal acknowledg- 
ment for the talented translator, as follows: 

“Marlborough House. 

“Dear Sir: I am commanded by Queen 
Alexandra to thank you very much for 
having kindly forwarded the first copy of 
the English version of the libretto of 
Signor Camussi’s opera, ‘La DuBarry,’ 
which is now being performed at Covent 
Garden. I am, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“CHARLOTTE KNOLLYS. 
“July 4, 1913.” 





New Music School for Utica 


Urica, N. Y., July 12.—Utica is to have 
another school of music which will be 
opened this Fall. The directors and man- 
agers of this new institution are to be Al- 


fred H. Jay, who for nearly twenty years 
has been secretary of the Utica Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Johannes Magendanz, 
its former musical director, both of whom 
have resigned their positions to open the 
new institution. They plan to have a fac- 
ulty of expert instructors who will give 
training in all branches of music, including 
piano and violin instruction, vocal music 
and elocution. 





Emma Loeffler to Be Minneapolis Or- 
chestra Soloist 


Emma Loeffler, the American soprano of 
Carl Rosa Opera fame, has been engaged 
as solist for the Spring tour of the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra and also to sing at 
Minneapolis the rest of the season. Will- 
iam Hinshaw, baritone ui the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will also appear with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra when it appears in 
New York, while Miss Loeffler will be 
heard in Brooklyn. On Saturday, July 26, 
Miss Loeffler will sing at the Auditorium, 
Ocean Grove, under the direction of Tali 
Esen Morgan. 





Cecilia Gagliardi has been singing /sa- 
beau in the Mascagni opera at Buenos 
Ayres. 
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The piano pupils of Leona Beaudry gave 
a recital at her home, No. 115 Wood Ave- 
nue, Bridgeport, Conn., on July 15. 
x * * 
Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, so- 
prano of the Tremont Temple, Boston, is 
at Meredith, N. H., for the month of July. 


eS ; 
Edith Castle, contralto of the Second 
Universalist Church, Columbus avenue, 


Boston, is registered at Sedgwick, Me., for 
a few weeks’ vacation. 
x * Ok 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Torney Simon, of 
Washington, D. C., sailed on the Patricia 
to spend the Summer in European travel 
and musical circles. 


x * * 
John P. Marshall, organist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, with his family, 


sailed from that port Saturday, July 19, on 
the Canopic, to visit the Azores and ports 
in the Mediterranean. 

* x * 

Mabel Odell, the New Haven soprano, 
has started on a trip which will include 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal and Quebec. She will later visit 
Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 

x ok x 

Claire Peteler, a soprano who is nineteen 
years old, has been engaged as soloist at 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York, for the month of August. She is a 
pupil of Laura E. Morrill. 

*k *k * 

The fifty-first anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the Brooklyn Sangerbund was 
celebrated at the Ulmer Park Casino on 
July 17, where 150 members and friends 
gathered. Dancing and music prevailed. 

k * x 

H. G. Tucker, organist of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, has been 
spending a few weeks at Edgartown, Mass. 
Mr. Tucker will spend the remainder of his 


recreational season among the Berkshire 
Hills. 
K * OK 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, having re- 
turned from a short European concert tour, 
is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Carroll J. 
Post, of New York, at “Llangollen,” Nor- 
folk, Conn. 

ie a. 

Mrs. Pauline Miller Chapman, of Port- 
land, Ore., was a soloist at the recent Spo- 
kane Musical Festival, winning much 
praise for her singing. She is also appear- 
ing on the Chautauqua programs at Glad- 
stone Park. 

x ok x 

Walton Pyre, who has been conducting 
a dramatic school in Milwaukee during 
the last few years, has been appointed di- 
rector of the dramatic department of the 
Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Art 
and Expression. 

k *k x 

The Portland (Ore.) Ladies Quartet is 
preparing a fine répertoire for next sea- 
son. The organization consists of Mrs. 
Jane Burns Albert, first soprano; Mrs. 
Helen Brigham Gregg, second soprano; 
Madeline Stone, first alto, and Mrs. Rose 
Coursen Reed, second alto and director. 

* * * 

A recital was given by the students of 
the Northampton Institute of Music Peda- 
gogy, Northampton, Mass., on July 15, 
when an interesting program, in which 
many public school pupils participated, was 
heard. W. T. Moog, organist, and George 
C. Vieh, pianist, gave a public recital for 
the students of the institute on July 17. 


7 


The twelfth anniversary of the Lyra 
Singing Society of Meriden, Conn., will be 
celebrated on July 28 at Lyra Park. Re- 
cently elected officers are: Frederick Gart- 
ner, president; Paul Weisleider, vice-presi- 
dent; Otto Kirschman, secretary; Edward 
Wagner, financial secretary, and Carl Puffe, 
treasurer. 

* i 

In a recital by pupils of Claude R. 
Hartzell, of Birmingham, Ala., on July 8 
the program for two pianos included Carl 
Preyer’s Concertstiick, played by Virginia 


Wheeler and Mr. Hartzell; Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto No. 2, op. 40, by Mrs. Virginia 
R. Simms and Mr 
“Scene Veneziane,” by 
Mr. Hartzell 


Hartzell and Pirani’s 
Sarah Dryer and 


\ 


G. Melville Ashton of New York has 
been appointed organist of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Ashton is well known in New 
York, where he studied under Samuel P. 
Warren of Grace Church. He received his 
later musical education at the Leschetizky 
School in Berlin and was organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Princeton, 
N. J 


' 2a 


Between 600 and 700 school children, it 
is expected, will participate in the “Glaston- 
bury Day” choruses to be sung at Masonic 
Hall, South Glastonbury, Conn., on July 25. 
A male and a mixed chorus, numbering 
several hundred, will also be heard. One 
of the features of the occasion will be a 
Colonial chorus in costume. Clark A. Sher- 
man and Mrs. Robert P. Grant, Jr., will 
direct the music. 

e 2 * 


An entertainment something like the 
Lambs’ Gambol in New York was given in 
Siasconset and Nantucket, Mass., July 24 
and 25 by the Siasconset Golf Club, nu- 
merous theatrical and musica] stars par- 
ticipating. They included Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, the baritone; Dorothy Hoyle, vio- 
linist, and Herbert Waterous, formerly 
basso of the Metropolitan and De Koven 
Opera Companies. 

x *k x 

Weekly recitals given at the Normal 
Conservatory, Indiana, Pa., are attracting 
an interested patronage. A recent program 
by the vocal students of Leila bFarlin was 
especially praiseworthy. Among the pupils 
participating were Isabel Spring, Florence 
Nickles, Helen Treible, Mary Pierce, Ara- 
minta McLane, Louellen Remmy, Amanda 
Renard, Iris Shoff and Ethel Robinson. 
Mary King accompanied. 

*k * * 


At the Stony Brook, L. I., Auditorium a 
concert was given under the direction of 
Robert Gaylor, organist of Christ Church, 
Clinton street, Brooklyn, on July 17. The 
soloists were Dan Beddoe, tenor; William 
Simmons, baritone; Mrs. Louise Harrison 
Slade, contralto, of Chicago, and Edna 
Denham, soprano. The program was of a 
high order and the tndividual work of the 
singers was excellent. 

a a 

\mong the teachers who presented pu 
pils recently are Mrs. Charlotte G. Lippitt, 
Mrs. R. M. Waldecker, Mrs. Grace Dufour 
Brown, Mrs. Myra Whitney-Hall, Ella 
Sargent, Halstead P. Hoover, Fulton R. 
IKkarr, Anges Clark, Louis A. Potter, Mar- 
euerite Ison, Mary Tipton Talbott, Anna 
|. Bingaman, Louis C. Atwater, Georgia 
Miller, director of the Virgil Clavier 
School, and the faculty of the Mendels- 
sohn School of Music. 

*k Ox 

Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Jules Falk, violinist. 
contributed to the recent music festival 
programs on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, 
N. J., and both received unstinted applause. 
The Martini Symphony Orchestra, Ettore 
Martini, director, with Henry Sylvanus 
Thunder, pianist, completed a fine Sunday 
evening concert. The latter acted as a fin 
ished and sympathetic accompanist for the 
soloists. 

k * * 

Under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago, a joint re- 
cital was given last Saturday morning by 
Mary Kryl, pianist, and Ruth Ray, violin- 
ist. The former played seven preludes of 
Chopin, three etudes, Paganini-Liszt, and 
the first movement of the B Flat Minor 
Concerto, by Tschaikowsky. Miss Ray’s 
numbers were two movements from th 
“Symphony Espagnole,” by Lalo, and a 
group of pieces by Kreisler, Cui, Ries and 
Brahms- Joachim. 


On July 6 the choir of the First Method 
ist Church of Port Huron, Mich., under 
Frederic Berryman, gave a Richard Wag- 


ner commemorative service. Mr. Berry- 
man played the prelude to “Parsifal,”’ the 
“Vorspiel” to “Lohengrin,” “Pilgrim’s 


Chorus” from “Tannhauser” and the intro- 
duction to the third act of “Lohengrin.” 
Mrs. A. J. Simms sang “Elizabeth’s 
Prayer” from “Tannhauser” and the choir 
sang “O, Lamb of God,” arranged from 
Pilgrim’s Chorus.” 


Pauline Siegal, a young pupil of Russell 
S. Gilbert, gave a piano recital July 17 at 
Mr. Gilbert’s Summer residence at Orange, 
N. J. She played with fine tone and tech- 
nic a difficult Chopin waltz and showed a 
gift for interpretation in two Consolations 
of Liszt. She was assisted by Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, who played Sarasate’s “Zigeu- 
nerweisen” in masterly manner. Among 
the guests were Mme. Blanche Arral and 
Jane Moore Crossby. Besides his res- 
idence studio Mr. Gilbert has taken a 
studio at No. 257 West Eighty-sixth street, 
New York. 

. ss 


At the Normal School Auditorium, La 
Crosse, Wis., on Friday, June 11, Jessie de- 
Vore, violinist, gave an interesting violin 
recital. The program’s principal number 
was the D Minor Sonata, by Niels W. 
Gade, for piano and violin, which she 
played with Harry Packman, pianist. A 
group of three short pieces, Bach’s Air on 
the G string; Minuette in G, by Mozart, 
and “An die Heimath,”’ by Hauser, fol- 
lowed. Three pieces by Gena Branscombe, 
an American composer, found _ special 
favor. The recital ended with the second 
movement from the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo and the “Danse Tzigane,” by Nachez. 

* *k * 

Two appreciative audiences gathered in 
Madison, Wis., to hear lecture-recitals by 
Dr. L. A. Coerne, director of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, on “Die Walkiire,” 
and by Prof. Arthur W. Locke on 
“Brahms, Composer of Piano Music.” 
The lecture by Dr. Coerne was one of a 
series given to students of the University 
Summer School in Madison, and was illus- 
trated by a large number of pictures. Dr. 
Coerne also gave a little résumé of the 
lecture on “Das Rheingold,” which was the 
first of a series on the Wagner “Ring.” 
Professor Locke’s lecture was largely at- 
tended. Prof. Locke is at his best in 
Brahms and he played numerous composi- 
tions by that composer. 

- 

The New York Military Band, Edwin 
Kranko Goldman, conductor, played an in- 
teresting program at the first open air con- 
cert at Columbia University, New York, on 
July 17. The numbers were: “Coronation 
March,” from “Le Prophéte,” Meyerbeer ; 
Overture, ‘“Masaniello,’ Auber: “Erotik,” 
Grieg; Fantasie, “Tannhauser,’ Wagner; 
waltz, “Thousand and One Nights,” 
Strauss; “Bridal Song,” from “Rustic 
Wedding Symphony,” Goldmark; Fantasie, 
“Madama sutterfly,” Puccini; Three 
Dances, from “Henry VIII,” German; In- 
termezzo, from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, 
and “Pan-Americana,” Herbert. This “sym- 
phony orchestra in brass” also presented a 
program of serious content at Washington 
Square Park on July 7. 

tk * * 

A lecture-recital presented recently in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., by Mlle. Sofia Stephali 
on “The Influence of Music,” under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club, co-operat- 
ing with the National Society for Broader 
Education, was so well suited to a Sum- 
mer evening that it kept a good-sized audi- 
ence entertained throughout its every num- 
ber. “The influence of music,” said Mlle. 
Stephali, “is as old as humanity. Music 
to-day is in the highest state of develop- 
ment,” she said, and pointed out how it is 
used in the church, by the politician, the 
educator and the lover. “We need better 
and more music,” said Mlle. Stephali. “We 
need less ragtime and more lifetime music 
and we can have better music if we will.” 
In closing she said, “There is no greater 
force than song in the moral, spiritual and 
intellectual uplift of the people.” Mlle. 
Stephali then presented a vocal program. 
Bingham, Ronald, Meyerbeer, Arditi, De 
Pinna, Van Eyken, Chaminade and Riego 
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being among the composers represented 
In the afternoon of the same day Mlle 
Stephali gave a lecture-recital on “Music 
and Childhood” in which she said it was 
an injustice to the child not to have music 
aid in its development. Her songs in- 
cluded “Mother o’ Mine,” Hadley’s “A 
Swing,” “Now I Lay Me,” by Petrie, 
d’Hardelot’s “The Three Green Bonnets,” 
and “Good Night, Little Girl.” 





BODELL COSTUME RECITAL 


Pupils of New York Teacher in Novel 
Midsummer Program 


Hanna M. Bodell, the New York vocal 
and piano teacher, gave a pupils’ recital at 
the Academy, 109 W. 7oth street on July 
12 and in spite of the lateness of the season 
there was a good sized audience. After a 
number of juvenile pupils had appeared in 
piano solos and songs Gussie Sommers, a 
charming young soprano, gave an exquisite 
performance of Sanderson’s “Lillies” and 
Carey’s “It Is Not Raining Rain to Me.” 
Later she appeared in a group of Russian 
folk songs in costume and also displayed 
her abilities as a pianist by playing Chopin’s 
Mazurkas in B Major and G Minor and 
Valse in E Minor. Mrs. Gerda Mathiesen 
sang in Norwegian Lund Skabo’s “Hvi 
tradte du” and an aria from Mozart’s op- 
era, “Belmonte and Constanze.” 

The feature of the evening was the sing 
ing of several numbers in costumes, ac- 
companied by some clever mimicry, by the 
children. Edwin Starr sang Squire’s “A 
Corporal’s Ditty,” in military uniform, and 
gave a very pleasing account of himself 
Master Carl Patterson and Mr. Starr gave 
pleasure with their humorous delivery of 
Barnicott’s “The Maiden in Gray.” Cath- 
erine Wallace and Dorothy Winans sang 
in costume and with apropriate action Ger- 
man’s “Little Girl in Red.” Miss Boden’s 
work showed her to be a strong believer in 
teaching young aspirants for the stage, both 
singing and acting, as she finds that it 
helps them to sing with more expression. 





Susanna Dercum Again Under Johnston 
Management 


Susanna Dercum, contralto, of Philadel 
phia, who appeared in numerous recitals 
with John McCormack last season, is again 
to be under the management of R. FE 
Johnston for 1913-14. Miss Dercum is 
spending the Summer in the White Moun 
tains. 
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IMPRESARIO ABORN FINDS EUROPE’S 
MUSIC “‘HONEYCOMBED WITH GRAFT” 


[Continued from page 1] 





The higher the pupil’s hopes, the faster he 
pays his money to the teacher. 

“The American opera producer who goes 
abroad to engage artists is besieged by 
agents and teachers who waste three- 
quarters of his time in having him listen to 


singers who have much money but no 
talent. ; 
“Can talented American singers who 


have little money gain an entrance to im- 
portant European stages? Yes, by starting 
in the very small provincial companies and 
gradually winning their way up by many 
years of hard work at a salary equal to or 
less than we pay to our choristers. Some 
of them go this way, but few have the pa- 
tience, courage and endurance to continue 
until they have reached a high position. 

“Some weeks ago I received an applica- 
tion for a position from a prima donna 
who has signed a contract for two hun- 
dred francs a month—about ten dollars a 
week—to sing leading roles in a small 
municipal opera house in Germany. She 
must supply her own costumes and wigs, 
and there is a proviso in her contract to 
the effect that if she does not ‘make good’ 
in three weeks her contract will become 
null and void. There are a great many 
other foolish American singers doing the 
same thing in Europe. 

“T intend making known to the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company some 
of the matters I encountered in Europe. [| 
think they should be in possession of this 
information, for their protection.” 

Mr. Aborn announced that when in Paris 
he obtained the exclusive American rights 
to produce in English “Louise,” “Samson 
et Dalila,” “Manon,” “Le 
Notre Dame” and Charpentier’s new work, 
‘ Julien. a 

“T tried to persuade Saint-Saéns to come 
to America to conduct ‘Samson’ at the 
Century,” said Mr. Aborn, “but his extreme 
age prevents his making the trip. “I heard 
him conduct ‘Déjanire’ at the Paris Grand 
Opéra and he received an ovation. I made 
an offer to Dr. Strauss for ‘Salome’ to be 
done in English, and while his terms are 
exorbitant I think we shall be able to agree 


Jongleur de 


and produce the opera in the Spring. 
“Henry VIII” is another opera by Saint- 
Saéns of which I have the score. Mr. 
Campanini, for the Chicago company, has 
the exclusive rights for two years to ‘Don 
Quichotte, and with his permission we 
shall do the opera in English in the 
Spring.’ 

“Tiefland,” which failed here at the Met- 
ropolitan, was secured for the Century. 
Options were secured also on “Du Barry” 
and “Joan of Are.” 

It is evident from Mr. Aborn’s list of en- 
gagements that the Century managers have 
lived up to their intention of giving not 
only opera in English but opera sung by 
Americans, for all but three or four of 
the present list are American 
Four sopranos who are American, at least 
by adoption, head the roster. Lois Ewell, 
who has won successes in light and grand 
opera and has a répertoire of thirty rdles; 
Ivy Scott, who sang “The Girl” in English 
and who has been a leading member of the 
Aborn English Grand Opera Company; 
Evelyn Scotney and Elizabeth Amsden, 
who have been loaned to the Century by 
Henry Russell of the Boston Opera. Kath- 
leen Howard, the Buffalo girl, widely 
known in Europe, heads the contraltos. 
Walter Wheatley, with a répertoire of four 
languages, represents America among the 
tenors, the others being Morgan Kingston, 
the Welsh miner, who opens the season as 
Radames in “Aida”; John Bardsley, an 
Englishman, and Gustav Bergmann, a 
Swedish tenor, who was heard in New 
York in concert last season. 

Native baritones are Thomas Chalmers, 
who sang for the Aborns last season as 
“Thomas Hardie,” and Louis Kreidler, a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger, who was heard at 
the Metropolitan last year. A basso is Al- 
fred Kaufman, who recently toured Aus- 
tralia with Melba, while there is an Amer- 
ican bass baritone, Dr. Hugh Schussler, 
who has been singing in Austria. 

“We are arranging with Henry Russell 
for other exchanges of artists,” added Mr. 
Aborn, “and he is going to let us have the 
assistance of one of his stage managers, 
Mr. Verande, who will confer with our 
stage director, Luigi Albertieri.” 











BRUNO HUHN AS TEACHER AND COMPOSER 





MERICA has recently been maligned 

by a young German conductor as a 

land where neither symphony orchestras 

nor municipal opera houses flourish, but, 

despite all such cries, there are musicians 

in this land, both those who are by birth 

Americans and those who claim this as 

their country by adoption, whose ability is 

such as to command the attention of the 
entire world. 

Of those who have made this their coun 
try by adoption Bruno Huhn is an excel- 
lent example. Born in London he came to 
New York in 1891 and has been here ever 
since. In addition to his general musical 
training, which was carried on with char- 
acteristic English thoroughness, he studied 
voice with Mme. Anna Lankow, a one- 
time Viennese opera-singer, being her pu- 
pil at the same time as Edward Lankow, 
the bass, who has won favor as a member 


of the Boston and Metropolitan Opera 
companies during the last few seasons. 
His knowledge of the voice has conse 


quently fitted him to act as a vocal tez acheer 
and he has had many of our noted profes- 
sional singers as pupils. 

Mr. Huhn is one of the few erudite mu- 
sicians who understand the teaching of 
voice. Often it has been said that thor- 
oughly schooled musicians interest them 
selves but little in the actual mechanics of 
voice production, and this is, in a measure, 
true. Most of them have devoted them 
selves to the interpretative side and con 
fined themselves to “coaching.” 


Mr. Huhn is a vocal teacher by profes- 
sion and composition to him is a luxury. 
In these days it is impossible for a creative 
musician to live upon the sales of his com- 
positions unless, perchance, he be a Rich- 
ard Strauss. The work which a man does 
in serious composition usually possesses no 
large commercial value. Five thousand 
dollars may be set as an outside figure for 
what may be made from a modern art 
song, and only this if, in spite of its se- 
rious character, it becomes popular, using 
the word in the sense of receiving frequent 
hearings. 

Mr. Huhn’s songs have attained a notable 
place. They are musicianly, they show a 
creative mind of a forceful turn, and are 
in every case replete with melody. Mod- 
ern influences have affected this com- 
poser’s style but little, and he will tell you 
with evident satisfaction that he will con- 
tinue to write melodies as long as he con- 
tinues to compose. His “Invictus,” a set- 
ting of MHenley’s magnificent poem, is 
known the world over and his “Unfearing” 
has also gone far toward success. Last 
Spring he completed a setting of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “Israfel,” which will be heard 
next Winter. 

Mr. Huhn’s setting for quartet of mixed 
voices of Hafiz’s “The Divan,” which has 
frequently been interpreted by his own 
quartet, is one of the finest works of the 
kind in the literature. Next season the 
composer will make a Southern tour in 
January with his singers to present this 
work. In the field choral music he has 
fresh from his pen a setting of “Blest Pair 
of Sirens.” by Milton, for female voices, 
with accompaniment of piano and organ, a 


singers. 


work which should prove of particular in- 
terest. 

Only recently Mr. Huhn completed the 
score of a cantata, “Our Land for All,” 
written to fit into the scheme of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement for a new 
and more fitting observance of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The cantata will be sung by the 
choirs of many churches next Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Some of Mr. Huhn’s other works are 
“The Dying Christian to His Soul,” a set 
of Irish songs to poems by Moira O'Neill, 
two Elizabethan songs, “Destiny,” for fe- 
male voices, some organ and piano pieces 
and numerous anthems. A. W. K. 





Canadian Opera and the Ricordi Copy- 
rights 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

I notice in last week’s issue of Musica. 
AMERICA an article setting forth the pros- 
pectus of the National Opera Company of 
Canada. The répertoire mentioned con- 
tains “La Boheme,” “Tosca,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Aida,” “Gioconda” and “Otel- 
lo,” all of which are G. Ricordi & Co.’s 
copyrights for Canada. I think it is only 
just and due to intending subscribers to 
inform them that I have no contract with 
the National Opera Company of Canada 
for these operas, and declare the announce- 
ment as misleading, and beg of you through 
your valuable columns to correct it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE MAXWELL, 
Managing Director G. Ricordi & Co. 
New York, July 22, 1913. 








ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


reach the office 


Individuals 
Bauer, Harold.—Minneapolis, Feb. 20. 
Beddoe, Dan.—Ccean Grove, N. J., Aug. %. 


Bispham, David.—On tour in 
from May 31 to Aug. 23. 


Australia 


Carreno, Teresa.—Minneapolis, Feb. 13. 
Claussen, Julia.—Minneapolis, Jan. 16. 
Connell, WHoratio.—Bar Harbor, Aug. 9; 
New York (A¢olian Hall), Nov. 25; Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 9, 10; Toronto (Mendelssohn Choir 
Festival), Feb. 3, 4, 5; Chicago (Apollo Club), 
Apr. 6; Boston (St. Cecilia Soc.), Apr. 10. 
Czerwonky, Richard.—Minneapolis, Nov. 7. 
Decrum, Susanna.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 24. 
Eiltman, Mischa.—Minneapolis, Mar. 13. 
Fulton, Zoe.—Pittsburgh, July 24 
Gadski, Johanna.—Minneapolis, Dee. 5 
Goodson, Katharine.—Minneapolis, Nov. 2! 
Griswold, Putnam.—Minneapolis, Oct. 24. 


Harris, Geo., Jr.—lLondon, Eng., July 29; 
jar Harbor, Me., Aug. 25 to 29. 

Huss, Henry Holden.—Lake George, Aug. 8 
and 15; Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
Nov. 20. 


Huss, Hildegard H.—Lake George, Aug. 8 
and 15; Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
Nov. 20. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 9. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Minneapolis, Jan. 30. 

Loeffier, Emma.—Minneapolis, Mar. 27. 

Martin, Grove, N. J., 
Aug. 9. 


Frederic.—Ocean 


Sundelius, Marie.—Prides Crossing, 
July 18. 


Mass., 


Teyte, Maggie.—Bad Nauheim, Aug. 7, 12; 
Baden-Baden, Aug. 18; Parma (Italy), Verdi 
Festival, Sept. 14 and 20; Berlin, Royal Opera, 
last week September; Des Moines, lIa., Oct 
10; Marquette, Mich., Oct. 13. 

Van Viiet, 
19. 

Ysaye, Eugen.—Minneapolis, Jan. 2. 

Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 

Jacob’s Quartet, 


Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Dec 


Max.—Stony Brook, L. I! 


July 25; Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 18; Ocean 
Grove, N. J., August. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Min 
neapolis, Oct. 24; Nov. 7, 21; Dec. 5, 19; Jan 
2? 16, 30: Feb. 13, 20; Mar. 13, 27 





DELMA-HEIDE 


30, Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), Paris 


Maestro di Bel Canto Italiano 


Prepares Singers for Opera and Concert ir 
Italian, French, German and English 


EDOUARD 


DE RESZKE 


9 rue du Genéral Appert, PARIS 








ALFRED 


BAEHRENS 


5 Hameau de Boulainvillers, Paris 


Regina De Sale 


TEACHER OF SINCING 
in Paris All Summer 
Puplis prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
40 Rue de Villeiust (Ave. du Bois de Bologne), Paris 





THERESE CHAIGNEAU—WALTER MORSE 


RUMMEL 


Piano —- Harmony —— Composition 
69, Rue Raynouard, Paris 


BASIL CRUMP 


| Postlagerad, 


WAGNERIAN Tenor 
VOICE DICTION ACTING 
June to October 


Bayreuth, Germany 








NEW BOOKS THAT WILL 
INTEREST MUSICIANS 





ERBERT ANTCLIFFE has written a 
little book entitled “The Successful 
Music Teacher,” which Augener, Ltd., 
London, issues.* Mr. Antcliffe’s name is 
familiar to readers of musical literature, 
as he has in time past written numerous 
essays on varied subjects dealing with the 
art. 

The subtitle of the volume is “Words of 
Advice.” Mr. Antcliffe has much to say 
about “The Teacher’s Aim,” ‘Necessary 
Qualifications,” “On Learning How to 
Teach,” “Parents and Teacher,” “On Re- 
fusing Pupils,” and four subdivisions on 
“The Pupil,” in which he treats of “The 


Ordinary Pupil,’ “The Talented Pupil,” 
“The Unmusical Pupil,” “The Adult Pu- 
pil.” Then there is a chapter on “Concerts 


and Recitals,” one on “Advertising” and 
another on “The Question of Fees.” 

In a measure this covers the ground 
thoroughly. The author is well fitted to 
give sane advice on most of the topics he 
has chosen. His viewpoint on qualifica- 
tions, aims, pupils, ete., though British, is 
equally applicable in this country, but when 
he comes to speak about “advertising” he 
is sadly mistaken as to “what is what.” 
The statement “A great expenditure on ad- 
vertising is rarely necessary and in many 
cases the result does not repay the ex- 
pense” is particularly inapplicable in Amer- 
ica to-day when advertising of all kinds is 
arranged by all reputable journals, so that 
it pays the advertiser well for his invest- 
ment. The musician has come to realize 
that he, as well as the merchant, has wares 
to market and that he can reach his public 
more effectively (also as cheaply) through 
the advertising columns of an established 
paper than by the primitive method of cir- 
cularizing. 

That is, at any rate, the case in Amer- 
ica, and, if this little book is calculated to 
interest American readers it needs a new 
chapter, “On Advertising,” which Mr. Ant- 
cliffe would do well to have some one 
write who is familiar with conditions in 
this busy and progressive country. 

A. W. K. 


* ‘ 


deh 4 HUGHES’S “Musie Lovers’ 
Cyclopedia” is a useful and interest- 
ing as well as a handy volume.+ It con- 
tains much detailed information in a small 
space, unlike the majority of musical ency 
clopedias and dictionaries. It appeared 
first in 1903, but the present revised edition 
is unquestionably of greater value. The 
hook opens with a useful “Introduction to 
Music” for the uninitiated, by Mr. Hughes, 
which sets forth lucidly enough some of 
the salient facts of musical theory. Then 
follow five “National Schools” 
by Irenaeus Prime-Stevenson, and Louis C 
Elson contributes two short articles on 
“Great Instrumentalists” and “Great Sing 
ers.” The main body of the volume is de 
voted to an exhaustive dictionary of terms 
and dictionary of musicians. This is inter 
spersed with theoretical and biographical 
articles on various great composers and 
sundry musical topics—harmony, opera, 
acoustics, folk-song, oratorio, hymnology, 
counterpoint, ete. The contributors in 
clude Henry T. Finck, James Huneker, 
Richard Aldrich, Ernest Newman, Homer 
Norris, Hubert Parry, H. E. Krehbiel and 
others. The cyclopedia includes the stories 
of many of the favorite operas in present 
day répertoires H. F. P 


CSsay S on 


*THE SUCCESSFUI Mit 1¢ 
Antcliffe Paper 36 pp. 
Price 1 Shilling net 


+Music Lovers’ CycLopepia. By 
Cloth, 950 page Published by 
& Co., New York, 1912 
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CAMPANINI GETS NEW 
OPERAS FOR CHICAGO 


“Monna Vanna” and  “Cristoforo 
Colombo” Announced—Sturani 
Engaged 
General Manager Cleofonte Campanini, 


of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
has announced the engagement for next 
season of Giuseppe Sturani, who was last 
season one of the conductors at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Lucien Muratore, 
the Paris Opéra tenor, has also been en- 
caged for the Chicago company. 

Mr. Campanini has obtained the Amer- 
ican rights for the production of Février s 
* Monna Vanna” and Franchetti’s ‘“Cristo- 
foro Colombo,” both of which he will put 
on next season. The former will receive 
its American premiere in Chicago on De- 
cember 26, with Mary Garden in the title 
role and Muratore also in the cast. 

During the season Director Campanini 
will produce “Madama Butterfly” in Eng- 
lish. The tenors engaged for the company 
include Dalmoreés, Bassi, Bonci, Giorgini 
and Campagnola. A partial list of the 
singers who will be heard with the Chicago 
company bears the names of Mary Gar- 
den, Francesco Daddi, Aristodemo Gior- 
gini, Gustave Huberdeau, Margaret Keyes, 
Jane -Osborn-Hannah, Edmond Warnery, 
Clarence Whitehill, Glenn Hall, Giovanm 
Polese, Rosina Galli, Minnie Egener, Ni- 
colo Fossetta, Titta Ruffo and Marcel 
Charlier, the conductor. 





Lunatic Tries to Join King George in 
Royal Box at Melba Triumph 


Lonpon, July 23.—An unwelcome and 
uninvited guest attempted to join King 
George in his royal box at Covent Garden 
last night, when Mme. Melba and John 
McCormack were scoring a regal triumph 
in “Romeo et Juliette.’ He was a wild- 
looking individual, evidently insane, and 
had a black cross attached to his shirt 
front. Finding his way barred by detec- 
tives, he turned away and was allowed to 
leave the opera house. It was noted that 
the lunatic had been refused admission be- 
fore the performance because he was not 
clothes, and that he had subse- 
admitted after his return in 


in evening 
quently been 
correct attir¢ 


Berlin and Goetz Take a Fling at Opera 


Simultaneously with the report that E 
Ray Goetz has left for Europe in order to 
write lyrics for Leoncavallo’s new light 
opera comes word of the return of Irving 
Berlin, his associate in popular song writ 
ing, from London, where, the latter avers, 
he purchased the London rights to Leon- 
cavallo’s new operetta. The composer of 
“Pagliacci” is preparing the new work for 
Albert de Courville, and the book is being 
Pemberton. Mr. Berlin 





Maggie Teyte Sings Regally For 


Two of Eu rope 


’s “Queen matners” | 














Maggie Teyte, Who Sang for Queen Alexandra and Dowager Empress of Russia 


] ONDON, July 
crats in the 


monarchs, namely Queen 


reigning 
Empress Dagmar of Russia. 


Dowager 


22.—After charming democratic 
capitals and watering places 
vocal spell over royalty in London last Sunday. 
the honor of singing “by royal command” 


for. the 
Alexandra of 
Such delight was manifested in Miss Teyte’s 


hearers in America and aristo- 
of Europe, Maggie Teyte exerted her 
The young English soprano had 
mothers of two of Europe’s 
England and her sister, the 


BERLIN IN MIDST OF | 
EXODUS OF MUSICIANS 


Charlottenburg Opera Seizing the Occa- 
sion to Get Next Season’s Repertory 
Ready—“Mikado” in Munich 


Berirn, July 11.—The exodus of musi 
cians from Berlin has been in progress fo 
some time and this week has received a 
fresh impetus by the departure of the 
Kaiser on his annual northern trip. 

The Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlotten 
burg is utilizing this period of cessation 
from active work to prepare for the cortn- 
ing season, when, as is well known, Wag- 
ner is to be included in the repertory. In 
addition, there will be given more of Puc- 
cini—‘*The Girl,” it will be remembered, 
was produced there this Spring—and now 
we learn that a:new comic opera, ‘ The 
Duchess of Marlborough,” by Otto Fie 
bach of Konigsberg, will meet its: fate a 
this theater. Among the artists who will! 
soon have to prepare new roles for the 
Deutsches Opernhaus is the promising 
young American coloratura soprano, Elea- 
nor Painter-Schmidt. 

It is of interest to note that the praise 
worthy and highly successful attempt made 
by Director Hartmann of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus to reinstate Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in Berlin is finding echo in another part o! 
the Fatherland. This day, July 11, is the 
date appointed for the premiére of the 
Mikado” in the’ Kiinstler Theater in’ Mu 
nich, for which a powerful cast has been 
collected. Munich will also shortly see tlie 
first performance of a three-act operetta, 
“Der kleine Salon,” from the pen of Dr. 
Petzl, the libretto by Fritz Karl and Dr. 
Hans Hall. 

The Berlin Summer Opera, Kroll, is in 
creasing its list of “guests.” On July 19 
we shall hear the Irish-American soprano, 
Phadrig Ago’n, in the role of Jsolde. 

In the next few days Berlin is to receive 
an important visitor in the person of Henry 
l‘évrier, the composer of the opera “Monn: 
Vanna.” His mission is to conduct - thé 
final rehearsals of his work, which will 
presumably be staged about the middle of 
this month. 

From Dresden comes word of the nota 
ble success of Frieda Langendorff, who in 
terpreted the roles of /H/erodias in “Sa 
lomé” and Clytemnestra in “Elektra’” at 
the recent festival performances in that 
city. As a result of this achievement, th: 
contralto has been engaged for a further 
series of guest performances in the san 
\ugust. ee fe ¢ 
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Tenor Burrian Files an Appeal Against 
Sentence for Breaking Contract 
Bertin, July 23.—Karl Burrian, the Wag 
nerian tenor, has filed an appeal against th« 
sentence of one month’s imprisonment fo! 
breach of contract with the Saxon Court 










































































written by Max 
plans to return to London next Winter to singing by her regal hearers that the dainty soprano is to sing next year at the Opera, which was imposed by a Dresden 
assist in staging the production. Imperial Palace in St. Petersburg. court. 
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